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ANGLO-FRENCH AND FRANCO- 
AMERICAN STUDIES 
A CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 





THIS TENTH ANNUAL SURVEY is devoted to the books, articles, and reviews 
of 1946 dealing with Anglo-French and Franco-American culture and 
literary history from the sixteenth century to the present day. It includes 
also a number of earlier items published on the continent during the war 
years. The editors are indebted to Agnes R. Riddell and Joseph E. Tucker 
for the reviews signed with their initials. Corrections and additions to the 
present list will be welcomed, as well as reprints of articles and information 
regarding new publications which should appear in the 1947 bibliography. 


Dona.p F. Bonp 
JoserH M. CarritRE 
Epwarp D. SEEBER 
University of Chicago 
University of Virginia 
Indiana University 
ABBREVIATIONS 


AHR American Historical Review MP Modern Philology 


CLS Comparative Literature MVHR Mississippi Valley Histori- 
Studies cal Review 


EHR English Historical Review NEQ 
English Literary History NL 
French Review 
Journal of English and 


New England Quarterly 

Les Nouvelles Littéraires 

NQ Notes & Queries 

G , ae NYTBR New York Times Book Re- 
ermanic Philology 


J 1 of the Hist oo 
"on satelite PMHB Pennsylvania Magazine of 


Journal of Modern History History and Biography 
Journal of Southern History PMLA _ Publications of the Modern 
Modern Language Notes Language Association 
Modern Language Quarterly RR Romanic Review 

Modern Language Review TLS Times Literary Supplement 


I. ANGLO-FRENCH STUDIES 
1. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND GENERAL STUDIES 
Lanpr&, Louis, “Quelques Ouvrages intéressant les études anglaises 
publiés en France depuis 1940,” Les Langues Modernes, XL (1946), 
67-71. 


A review of translations of English classics and of French studies on English 
literature published between 1940 and 1945. 
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Lecoy, F. RayMonp LEBRGUE, and P. VAN TreGuem, “Reports concerning 
French Literary and Linguistic Studies in the Period 1940-1945,” MLR, 
XLI (1946), 270-297. 

Bonp, Donatp F., JosepH M. Carribre, ard Epwarp D. Sreser, 
“Anglo-French and Franco-American Studies: A Current Bibliography,” 
RR, XXXVII (1946), 105-126. 

Van TreGHEM, Pavut, “Histoire littéraire générale et comparée: vingt- 
troisiéme compte rendu,’’ Revue de Synthése, LX (1940-1945), 150-164. 

Students of comparative literature will weleome the reappearance of this valuable 
survey, begun in 1911 and twice interrupted by war. The present survey is the 
first published by Van Tieghem since 1938 (cf. RR, XXX [1939], 153). 

Orror, R., “An Anglo-French Collection in the University Library, Leeds,” 
Proceedings of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society, Literary and 
Historical Section, VI (1946), 196-215. 

Further notes on the valuable collection at Leeds of books published before 1800, 
comprising (a) translations from English into French, (b) French books on Great 
Britain. The present article (Part 8) deals with the period from 1725 to 1762, 
with Muralt, Voltaire, and Prévost as the leading figures, but there are interesting 
notes on other travellers and on French translations of eighteenth-century Eng- 
lish fiction, English drama, and English philosophy.—D.F.B. 

Books Relating to England and France: Their Cultural Relations; Trans- 
lations from the French; Translations from the English . . . Offered for 
Sale by Ifan Kyrle Fletcher. (Catalogue 87.) London, Ifan Kyrle Fletcher, 
1946. Pp. 20. 


Farrar, Cuiarissa P., and Austin P. Evans, Bibliography of English 
Translations from Medieval Sources. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1946. Pp. xiii + 534. 


Includes translations from the Charlemagne romances, the Roman de la Rose, 
Villon, ete. 

CoueEn, Gustave, “Un Grand Humaniste francais: mon ami Paul Hazard,” 
NL, 23 mai 1946, p. 1. 

Conno.iy, Cyrit, ‘French and English Cultural Relations,” The Con- 
demned Playground: Essays 1927-1944 (New York, Macmillan, 1946), 
pp. 76-89. 

Dupront, A., “Espace et Humanisme,’ 
Renaissance, VIII (1946), 7-104. 


’ 


Bibliothéque d’ Humanisme et 


An interesting essay on the part played by geographical discoveries in the Renais- 
sance conception of man and man’s destiny. 
MapariaGa, 8S. DE, Don Juan as a European Figure. (Byron Foundation 
Lecture, 1946.) Nottingham, University College, 1946. Pp. 22. 
Hazarp, Paut, La Pensée européenne au X VIII*™ siécle de Montesquieu 
a Lessing. Paris, Boivin & C**, 1946. 3 vols. 


Part I (“‘Le Procés du Christianisme”’) deals with the destructive criticism of 
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eighteenth-century rationalists and philosophes, the optimism and anti-Christian 
rationalism of the Aufklarung, and the widespread diffusion of Locke on the con- 
tinent (his Essay Concerning Human Understanding “‘le bréviaire des philosophes 
et des gens du monde’’). Part II (“La Cité des Hommes’’) describes in detail the 
new program of the philosophes to supplant revealed religion and its implications 
in the fields of religion, science, law, ethics, government, and education, with 
special attention to the part played by the Encyclopédie in the new program, and 
finally the effects of the new ideas on literature and on manners. Part III (“Dés- 
agrégation”) traces the gradual breakdown of the philosophies des lumiéres, the 
mid-century attacks on optimism, the incoherent but increasingly powerful 
claims of sentiment, and finally the significance of deism, in its three great repre- 
sentatives, Pope, Voltaire, and Lessing, in the eighteenth-century effort to 
reconcile the claims of rationalism and sentiment. Students familiar with Hazard’s 
Crise de la conscience européenne will find in these new volumes the same breadth 
of critical erudition and richness of ideas which inform all of Hazard’s work. The 
present book, composed under tragic circumstances, is one of permanent value for 
students of eighteenth-century literature and thought, the testament of a great 
scholar and an inspiring teacher.—D.F.B. 

Reviewed by Robert Kemp in NL, 7 novembre 1946, p. 3; by H. Carrington 
Lancaster in ML N, LXII (1947), 133-135; by André Rousseaux in Le Littéraire, 
23 novembre 1946, p. 2. 


MACcKENzZI®£, Fraser, Les Relations de l’ Angleterre et de la France d’aprés le 
vocabulaire. I. Les Infiltrations de la langue et de V'esprit anglais, anglicis- 
mes francais. II, Les infiltrations de la langue et de Vesprit francais en 
Angleterre, gallicismes anglais. Paris, Droz, 1939. 2 vols. 


This extensive study, printed in 1939 but not published until 1946, was prepared 
for the doctorat és lettres of the University of Paris. The first volume is a revision of 
and supplement to Edouard Bonnaffé’s Dictionnaire étymologique et historique 
des anglicismes et des anglo-américanismes (1929) and Dietrich Behrens’ Ueber 
englisches Sprachgut im franzésischen (1925). 

Reviewed by Charles Bruneau in Le Francais Moderne, XIV (1946), 312-314; 
by F. Mossé in Les Langues Modernes, XL (1946), 375-377. 


Spritzer, Lzo, “Mots anglo-frangais,” Le Francais Moderne, XIV (1946), 
87-99. 


An article suggested by the failure of the OED to register the French etymologies 
of many common English words. A notable contribution to the subject.—J.M.C. 


Spritzer, Leo, “ ‘Burglar,’” JEGP, XLV (1946), 95-96. 


On the French origins of the word. 


2. THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
Hayes, Ricuarp, “Biographical Dictionary of Irishmen in France,” 
Studies, XXXV (1946), 252-258, 357-363, 523-528. 
Three further instalments of this alphabetical list, extending from O’Toole to 
Somers. 
Vaunois, Louis, “Scénes de l’influence étrangére au temps de la Fronde,” 
Le Littéraire, 10 aotit 1946, p. 3. 


A popular article, recalling the impression created in Paris in 1659 by the execution 
of Charles I and Cromwell’s reorganization of Parliament. 
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O’MoutuaneE, Bricip, “The Huguenots in Dublin,” Dublin Historical 
Record, VIII (1946), 110-134. 

Urwin, Kennet, “A French Refugee in 18th Century Ireland,’ CLS, XX 
(1946), 7-10. Cf. RR, XX XVII (1946), 108. 

MARCHAND, J., Frangots de la Rochefoucauld: La Vie en Angleterre au 
XVIII* siécle ou Mélanges sur l Angleterre, 1784. Paris, G. Le Prat, 
1945. Pp. 263. 

Wooneate, M. V., The Abbé Edgeworth (1745-1807), Dublin, Browne and 
Nolan, 1945; New York, Longmans, 1946. Pp. 224. 


A biography of Henry Edgeworth, the Irish-born abbé who attended Louis XVI 
at his execution. 
Reviewed by R. H[ayes] in Studies, XXXV (1946), 123. 


Hayes, Ricuarp, “Irish Links with Napoleon,” Studies, XXXV (1946), 
63-74. 
Popular impressions of Napoleon in Ireland in the early nineteenth century. 
GrorcE, M. D., “Pictorial Propaganda, 1793-1815: Gillray and Canning,” 
History, XXXI (1946), 9-25. 


Buiunt, ANTHONY, editor, French Drawings in the Collection of His Majesty 
the King, at Windsor Castle. New York, Oxford University Press, 1945. 
Pp. vi + 166. 


Reviewed by Howard Devree in NYTBR, July 21, 1946, p. 25. 


3. FRENCH>ENGLISH INFLUENCES 
MortTIMER, RAYMOND, “La France et la littérature anglaise,’ Revue d’ His- 
toire de la Philosophie, N. 8., fascicule 42 (1946), 109-115. 


Extracts from a lecture given at Lille in July 1945, under the auspices of the 
British Institute in Paris. 


Henriot, Emi.e, Courrier littéraire: X VIII* siécle. Paris, Daubin, 1945. 
2 vols. Pp. 269, 288. 


A series of reprinted articles and reviews, including ‘‘La Vie agitée de ]’abbé Pré- 
vost” (I, 15-27), “L’Abbé Prévost en Angleterre” (I, 28-29), “Jean-Jacques, 
Thérése et Boswell” (II, 22-29), “L’Affaire Rousseau-Hume” (II, 48-57), 
“Sterne en France” (II, 66-74), and “Beckford et Vathek” (II, 217-224). 
Brapi, LORENZI DE, Jeanne d’Arc dans la littérature anglaise. Paris, Rom- 
baldi, 1946. 


MaxweELL, Ian, French Farce and John Heywood. Melbourne, University 
Press; London, Cumberlege, 1946. Pp. 175. 
Reviewed by Una Ellis-Fermor in English, VI (1946), 140-141; by Grace Frank 
in MLN, LXI (1946), 492-493; in NQ, CXCI (1946), 22; in TLS, August 3, 
1946, p. 368. 
D&pfyan, CHarues, Montaigne chez ses amis anglo-saxons. Paris, Boivin 
et C'*, 1946. 2 vols. Pp. 448, 118. 
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A survey of Montaigne’s influence on English and American writers, 1760-1900. 
Reviewed by Robert Kemp in NL, 8 aofit 1946, p. 3; by E. V. in Manchester 
Guardian, LV (1946), 58; in Revue del’ Alliance frangaise, August 1946, p. 20. 


Dépfyan, Cuarues, “Les Habits anglais de Michel de Montaigne,” 
Revue de l’ Alliance Frangaise, juillet 1946, pp. 16-18. 


On the Florio and Cotton translations of Montaigne and the Coste edition. 


BALDENSPERGER, FERNAND, “‘Suffirait-il de Descartes?” Le Monde Fran- 
cats, IV (1946), 16-26. 


On Descartes’ reputation during the past three centuries. 


Manpacu, ANDRE DE, Moliére et la comédie de meurs en Angleterre (1660- 
68). Neuch&tel, A la Baconniére, [1946]. Pp. 128. 


This is a poorly-planned study whose author has profited too little from recent 
scholarship in the field. 

M. de Mandach never makes up his mind whether he will study: (1) Moliére as 
played in French in Restoration London, (2) Moliére as adapted for the English 
stage, or (3) Moliére’s more general influence on English comic writers of the 
period. As a consequence, in his attempt to do all three, he has presented a dis- 
cussion which is both too diffuse and too superficial. One wonders why he relegates 
parallel passages in Moliére and his adapters to an appendix (where they appear 
without comment) and at the same time devotes so much of his text to such 
thoroughly familiar and peripheral questions as the English exiles in France 
(pp. 11-15), the French exiles in England (pp. 17-26), the possibility that there 
were theaters open during the Commonwealth (pp. 27-33). The author seems to 
be unacquainted with The Relation of Molitre to Restoration Comedy (New York, 
1938) by John Wilcox, which is a far better examination of the subject (cf. RR, 
XXX [1939], 161-162). The close definition of terms, the careful analyses of the 
plays themselves, the resulting cautious judgments of Wilcox are too frequently 
lacking in this more recent book. 

M. de Mandach has, for some reason, a burning grudge against Dryden, and 
throughout his book loses no chance to belittle the English poet. “Loin d’étre un 
novateur, John Dryden est un conservateur convaincu allant jusqu’a la réaction” 
(p. 9). His main occasion comes in attempting to show that the Duke of Newcastle, 
and not Dryden, is the author-translator of Sir Martin Mar-All. This problem 
appears to have been given heretofore too little attention by Dryden scholars. 
While a definitive discussion is still called for, M. de Mandach has, in this most 
original part of his book, renewed the question in challenging fashion. 

Appendices give parallel passages in Moliére and his English adapters and the 
repertories of court players between 1666 and 1669.—J.E.T. 

Reviewed by V. de S. Pinto in MLR, XLI (1946), 434-435; in NQ, CXC 
(1946), 197-198; in TLS, April 20, 1946, p. 187. 


Manpacu, AnprRE£ peg, “The First Translation of Moliére in the World,” 
CLS, XXI-XXII (1946), 2-0. 

Smitu, Jonn Harrineton, “Thomas Corneille to Betterton to Congreve,” 
JEGP, XLV (1946), 209-213. 


Discusses the influence of Thomas Corneille’s Le Baron d’ Albikrac (1677) on 
Betterton (in The Amorous Widow) and Congreve (in The Way of the World). 


Wituiamson, Georee, “The Occasion of An Essay of Dramatic Poesy,” 
MP, XLIV (1946), 1-0. 
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Shows that the occasion was the attack on English drama by Sorbiére, in his 
Relation d’un voyage en Angleterre (1664). 


Warp, Cuaruss E., “Religio Laici and Father Simon’s History,” MLN, 
LXI (1946), 407-412. 


New details regarding the publication of Henry Dickinson’s translation of the 
Histoire critique du vieux testament, from papers in the Public Record Office. 


WHEATLEY, KATHERINE E., “The Relation of Edmund Smith’s Phaedra 
and Hippolitus to Racine’s Phédre and Racine’s Bajazet,” RR, XXXVII 
(1946), 307-328. 


CRAWFORD, CHARLOTTE E., ‘““‘What was Pope’s Debt to Edward Young?” 
ELH, XIII (1946), 157-167. 


Deals in part with La Bruyére’s influence in the development of English character- 
writing and “characteristical” satire. “English writers who regarded La Bruyére 
as an interesting literary model followed him in two respects. They followed his 
style of character-writing, and they combined the character with a second literary 
type, the most successful being Addison’s combination in the Spectator of charac- 
ters written in the manner of La Bruyére with the prose essay. Young was the 
first writer to combine characters written in the manner of La Bruyére with verse- 
satire” (p. 160). 


Wiener, Rosert, Pierre Motteux et les débuts du journalisme en Angleterre 
au X VII®* siécle. Paris, Legrand, 1944. Pp. 110. 


Spink, J. S., “The Teaching of French Pronunciation in England in the 
Eighteenth Century, with Particular Reference to the Diphthong oi,” 
MLR, XLI (1946), 155-163. 


Interesting examples from eighteenth-century grammars describing the attempts 
made to indicate the values of French sounds for English learners. A “Biblio- 
graphical Note” lists French grammars and dictionaries published in England 
between 1694 and 1800. The following omissions may be noted: Claudius Arnoux, 
Art of Teaching French without the Help of any Grammar (1733); F. Buffier, A 
French Grammar on a New Plan (1734); Cheneau, The True French Master; or, 
Rules for the French Tongue .. . (1752); J. Daubichon, An English Exercise 
Book to Translate into French, comprising all the Rules of the French Grammar 
(1755); Peter Hudson, The French Scholar’s Guide . . . (1755); P. Restaut, The 
Principles of the French Grammar Abridged (1755); James Elphinston, The Anal- 
ysis of the French and English Languages (1756); J. B. Ozinde, The Theory and 
Practice of the French Tongue (1756); Louis Chambaud, A Dictionary French and 
English (1761); John Casselle, The Improved French Grammar (1773); A. de 
Treitorrens, A New Dictionary of French Idioms (1773); Nicholas Salomon, The 
French Teacher’s Assistant . . . (1774).—D.F.B. 


GuILLEMIN, Henri, Les Philosophes contre Jean>Jacques. “‘Cette Affaire 
infernale.” L’ Affaire J.-J. Rousseau—David Hume, 1766. Paris, Plon, 
1942. Pp. 354. 

Horsey, Puytuis M., “Dr. Burney and Jean-Jacques Rousseau,” CLS, 
XXIII-XXIV (1946), 47-54. 


Le Journal de Gibbon a Lausanne, 17 aotit 1763—19 avril 1764. Publié par 
Georges Bonnard. Lausanne, F. Rouge & Cie., 1945. Cf. RR, XXXVII 
(x 
(1946), 110. 
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Reviewed by L. S. Sutherland in E HR, LXI (1946), 408-411. 


BarKER, ERNEST, Essays on Government. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1945. 
Pp. viii + 260. 


Contains three chapters of interest to students of Anglo-French relations: “The 
Parliamentary System of Government” (pp. 53-82); ““The Government of the 
Third French Republic” (pp. 83-120);—both written from the comparative 
point of view—and particularly “Burke on the French Revolution” (pp. 207-235). 


SpEaIGHT, Rosert, “‘Révolution francaise et romantisme anglais,’”’ Revue 
d’ Histoire de la Philosophie, N.S., fascicule 42 (1946), 116-120. 


Excerpt of a lecture given at Lille in July 1945, under the auspices of the British 
Institute in Paris. 


Seis, A. Lyrron, “The Return of Cleveland: Some Observations on The 
Pirate,’”’ Durham University Journal, XX XVIII (1946), 69-78. 


An interesting and valuable study of Scott’s novel. Basil Mertoun, the principal 
character, “is the gloomy Englishman as the Abbé Prévost had invented him and 
as continental readers pictured him; and his nearest counterpart in literature is 
the ‘English philosopher, Mr. Cleveland,’ hero of the romance of that name” 
(p. 72). Sells compares the two novels and shows various similarities of detail and 
general theme. “It was probably one of |Scott’s] aims to show how the kind of 
story which Prévost had tried to write and never made a success of (for Manon 
is not a novel of this kind) could, if properly handled, become a powerful creation” 
(p. 75). Sells thinks that Scott “had almost certainly read” Prévost’s novel, either 
in French or in an English translation, but he is unable to point to any external 
evidence.—D.F.B. 


Hainps, J. R., “John Stuart Mill and the Saint-Simonians,” J HI, VII 
(1946), 103-112. 


Explains Mill’s reserve toward the Saint-Simonians as an attempt to forestall 
“‘additional controversy concerning the beliefs of the sect.” 


GOLDBERG, MAxwELu H., “‘Carlyle, Pictet, and Jeffrey,” MLQ, VII (1946), 
291-2096. 


Carlyle’s first contribution to the Edinburgh Review (never printed) was a review 
of Marc Auguste Pictet’s treatise on gravitation. Goldberg thinks that Carlyle’s 
attitude toward Pictet may have been influenced by Jeffrey, who had published 
in the Edinburgh (January 1804) a review of Pictet’s Voyage de trois mois en 
Angleterre, en Ecosse, et en Irlande . . . (Geneva, 1802). 


Disuer, M. Wiiuson, ““The Black Doctor,’” TLS, February 16, 1946, 
Pp. 79. 
Shows that Ira Aldridge’s play, The Black Doctor, supposedly acted in 1841, is 
based on Le Docteur noir by Anicet-Bourgeois and Dumanoir, first played at the 
Porte Saint-Martin in 1846. The French play was adapted in America as Fabian 
the Serf and Pauline of Bourbon. 
Daz, Hivpa, ““Matthew Arnold, ami de la France,” Revue d’ Histoire de la 
Philosophie, N.S., fascicule 42 (1946), 137-147. 


Pacey, Dresmonp, “Flaubert and his Victorian Critics,’ University of 
Toronto Quarterly, XVI (1946), 74-84. 
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Rurener, HELEN LaRue, Biography of a War Novel: Zola’s La Débacle. 
New York, King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. ix + 125. 


Deals briefly with the reception of the novel in America and England (pp. 109- 
112). 


Mackey, W11u14M F., “‘Yeats’s Debt to Ronsard on a Carpe Diem Theme,” 
CLS, XIX (1946), 4-7. 

CuaiGne, Louis, ‘““Le Royaume de Maurice Baring,” Etudes, CCXLVIII 
(1946), 34-43. 


A tribute to Baring by one who knew him well, with comments on the position 
which France held in the heart of the English writer. An interesting but much 
less thorough study than 8S. Ezban’s “Maurice Baring et la France” (cf. RR, 
XXXVII [1946], 112).—J.M.C. 


Cfzan, Ciaupe, “Bréve Rencontre avec Noél Coward,” NL, 31 octobre 
1946, pp. I, 5. 
Details concerning Coward’s relations with France. 
La.ov, R., “Charles Morganet la France,” Les Langues Modernes, XX XIX 
(1945), 91-96. 


Frank, Anpr&, “‘Un simple fait-divers m’a inspiré Le Voyage,’ nous dit 
Charles Morgan,” NL, 21 février 1946, p. 6. 


On the French background of The Voyage. 


Bernarp, Victor, “La Langue frangaise dans le monde,” Le Monde 
Frangais, IV (1946), 433-442. 


4. ENGLISH>FRENCH INFLUENCES 


ULLMANN, STEPHEN DE, “Anglicism and Anglophobia in Continental 
Literature,” Modern Languages, XXVII (1945-1946), 8-16, 47-51. 


SULLIVAN, FRANK, and Masie PapBerG Suuuivan, Moreana, 1478-1945: 
A Preliminary Check List of Material by and about Saint Thomas More. 
Kansas City, Mo., Rockhurst College, 1946. Unpaged. 

List of items by and about More in various languages, including French trans- 
lations and French studies. It is to be hoped that when the preliminary check list 


is reissued as a full-length bibliography the material will be cast into a logical 
arrangement. 


Hay, Camitua H., “George Buchanan et Adam Blackwood,” Bibliothéque 
d’ Humanisme et Renaissance, VIII (1946), 156-171. 


A biographical sketch of the two well-known Scottish humanists and a review of 
their controversial works—Buchanan’s De jure regni apud Scotos (1579) and 
Blackwood’s Apologie des rois, contre le dialogue de Buchanan (1581). The two 
represent “les principales tendances de leur époque et montrent combien furent 
étroites les relations intellectuelles entre l’Ecosse et la France au XVI siécle” 
(p. 170). Though the article contains little that is new, it is attractively written 
and suggests further work to be done in the field.—D.F.B. 


KyNasTON-SNELL, H. F., Jean Baudoin et les “ Essays’’ de Bacon en France 
jusquau XVIII* siécle. Paris, Jouve, 1939. Pp. 155. 
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RussELL, TRUSTEN WHEELER, Voltaire, Dryden & Heroic Tragedy. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. ix + 178. 


The present book brings together much information regarding Voltaire’s relations 
with and attitude toward French and English tragedy before, during, and after 
his three years’ stay in England, in 1726-1728. These are studied against a back- 
ground of French and English critical opinion, especially between 1650 and 1750, 
but also later, down to the contemporary period. 

After a statement of the thesis in the preface, there are nine chapters in the 
main part of the work, including an introduction, a conclusion, and a separate 
systematic and thorough treatment of each chosen aspect of the subject. The 
contents of each chapter are summarized in the last paragraph. An appendix 
contains excerpts from Dryden’s Indian Emperor. After this follow an ample 
bibliography and a detailed index. 

During the period indicated, an “epic” or “heroic” tragedy was held to be one 
that presented, in elevated style, great events and great personages, preferably 
of modern national history, in order to inculcate, through its “fable,”’ the moral 
lesson most necessary at the time to the state in question. Such a drama, Voltaire 
felt, would counteract the weaknesses he observed in the French drama of his 
day, by introducing into it some of the vigor of English tragedy. Especially in the 
heroic plays of Dryden, a “kindred spirit,” with a similar philosophy and a like 
critical theory, did he find the model he sought. It was to Dryden, therefore, 
rather than to Shakespeare, as many have argued, that he looked for inspiration. 

The substitution of Dryden for Shakespeare as the main English dramatic 
influence upon Voltaire is the central theme of the book. Shakespeare, Russell 
points out, was known only in expurgated or adapted form when Voltaire was in 
England. In the latter’s notebooks (in the Leningrad Library) are copied extracts 
from Dryden, but none from Shakespeare, although his critical writings contain 
more frequent mention of Shakespeare than of any other English dramatist. 

Russell beiieves that Voltaire never comprehended the underlying respect of 
Dryden for Shakespeare, concealed as it was beneath conformity to the con- 
ventional attitude of the time. Might it not be possible, in studying the subject 
to-day, to have a similar misconception of the real thoughts of a man who re- 
flected as closely as Voltaire often did the fashions about him? In the eighth 
chapter, on Voltaire’s style, for instance, it might have been suggested, in dis- 
cussing the tendency toward greater naturalness in later years, that he remem- 
bered Shakespeare’s liberty of expression, which he had at one time condemned. 

A good case, however, is made out for Dryden.—A.R.R. 

Reviewed by Robert M. Knapp in Science & Society, X (1946), 426-428; by 
T. L.in NYTBR, August 18, 1946, p. 17. 


“Newton et la postérité,”” NL, 4 juillet 1946, p. 5. 
MacDonatp, W. L., “A French Life of Pope,” University of Toronto 
Quarterly, XV (1946), 193-195. 


Brief discussion of the anonymous biographical sketch prefixed to the Cures 
diverses de Pope, traduites de l’anglois (Amsterdam, 1763). 
Eaves, T. C. Duncan, ‘The Publication of the First Translations of 
Fielding’s Tom Jones,” The Library, 4th ser., XX VI (1946), 189-190. 
Argues from the Gravelot illustrations that the order of translations was: (1) La 


Place, in French (London, 1750, 4 vols.); (2) La Place, in French (Amsterdam, 
1750, 4 vols.); (3) Le Clercq, in Dutch (Amsterdam, 1749-1750, 3 vols.). 


(Ewres de Charles-Michel Campion, Poéte marseillais du diz-huitieme siécle, 
publiées . . . par Edward D. Seeber et Henry H. H. Remak. Blooming- 
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ton, Indiana, Indiana University, 1945. Cf. RR, XX XVII (1946), 113- 
114. 
Reviewed by H. A. Grubbs in RR, XX XVII (1946), 85-87; by E. Malakis in 
MLN, LXI (1946), 142-143; by I. O. Wade in MP, XLIII (1946), 211-212. 


SrrBer, Epwarp D., and Henry H. H. Remax, “The First French Trans- 
lation of The Deserted Village,’ MLR, XLI (1946), 62-67. 


An analysis of the translation by Campion, which “preserves both the dignity, 
tone, and design of the original, and, in particular, its timely philosophic theme.” 


Mayer, M., Nicolas Michot, ou Vintroduction du jardin anglais en France. 
Paris, Editions d’Art et d’Histoire, 1942. 
Brown, Harcourt, “Buffon and the Royal Society of London,” Studies 


and Essays in the History of Science and Learning offered . . . to George 
Sarton (New York, Henry Schuman, 1946), pp. 141-165. 


Le Romantisme anglais. (Les Lettres, Tome 11: cahier spécial, cing et six.) 
Paris, Librairie ‘‘Les Lettres,” 1946. Pp. 240. 


This special number of the periodical Les Lettres includes essays on various 
aspects of English romanticism under the following heads: I. Etudes générales; 
II. Quelques Précurseurs; III. Les Lakistes; IV. La Seconde Ecole romantique; 
V. Le ThéAtre romantique; VI. Prosateurs et épigones; and VII. Incidences. Paul 
Van Tieghem, in “La Place du romantisme anglais dans le romantisme européen” 
(pp. 13-23) defines the special qualities of English romanticism and describes its 
very powerful influence on the continent, particularly in the works of Byron and 
Scott. Louis Cazamian, in “Le Symbolisme dans le romantisme anglais” (pp. 
24-36) devotes most attention to Shelley and Keats, but finds symbolism also 
throughout the poetry of Wordsworth and Coleridge; it becomes the natural 
prototype of later nineteenth-century symbolism. Francis Dumont, in ‘“Ro- 
mantisme anglais et surréalisme” (pp. 234-240), is able to find—following a sug- 
gestion made by André Breton in his Manifeste du surréalisme—precursors not 
only in Wordsworth (!) and Coleridge but in such eighteenth-century “pre- 
romantics” as Horace Walpole, Mrs. Radcliffe, Maturin, and ‘““Monk”’ Lewis. 
The Monk is characterized by Dumont as “cette ceuvre frénétique qui déchira les 
voiles hypocrites qui couvrent le monde des instincts profonds et les troubles de 
la sexualité’”’ (pp. 238-239). There is much exaggeration throughout the article. 
Of all the essays in the volume, Van Tieghem’s is unquestionably the best—rich 
in ideas and packed with suggestions.—D.F.B. 


Prop’Hommg, J.-G., “Berlioz, Musset, and Thomas De Quincey,” Musical 
Quarterly, XXXII (1946), 98-106. 

Deals with Musset’s translation of De Quincey’s Confessions of an Opium-Eater 

(published in 1828) and the 1830 and 1832 scenarios of Berlioz’s Episode de la vie 


d’un artiste, symphonie fantastique, presenting points of similarity with Musset’s 
version of the English work. 


LAUVRIERE, Emir, Alfred de Vigny: sa vie et son euvre. Paris, Editions 
Bernard Grasset, 1946. 2 vols. Pp. xix + 444, 346. 


This most thorough and interesting study of Vigny contains in Volume I a chapter 
entitled “Vie intime,” the first part of which concerns Vigny’s English wife, fol- 
lowed by a section, ‘‘Relations anglaises,” describing his relationships with Eng- 
lish men and women. Other important chapters in Volume I are: “‘Essais shakes- 
peariens”’ (pp. 215-231), ‘“Drame de la pensée,” dealing with Chatterton (pp. 244- 
274), and “Affinités de Chatterton et de Vigny” (pp. 275-277).—J.M.C. 
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SIEBERT, “Die fremdsprachlichen Ausdriicke im Werke Victor Hugos: ein 
Beitrag zur Charakteristik des Dichters,” Zeitschrift fiir franzésische 
Sprache und Literatur, LXV (1944), 129-211. 


Lanson and others have commented on Hugo’s very large vocabulary, his fond- 
ness for “mots étranges, inconnus, pour les effets d’harmonie qu’on en peut 
tirer.” The present study, after an introduction discussing the Romanticists’ 
program for an enlarged and increased vocabulary, analyzes Hugo’s use of foreign 
words and expressions, under four aspects: (1) for obtaining local color—in Les 
Orientales and Les Chatiments from the Orient, in Bug-Jargal from Spanish, in 
Les Travailleurs de la mer and L’ Homme qui rit from English, in Le Rhin from Ger- 
man, etc.; (2) for stylistic effect and increased nuances, where a foreign word 
sometimes gives a more accurate connotation; (3) for amplifying a foreign allus- 
ion or sentiment (chiefly classical quotations); and (4) for display of erudition 
(“Der Fiihrungsanspruch des Dichters im Spiegel des Wortschatzes’’). Latin and 
Spanish are found to be the languages most frequently employed by Hugo in all 
four categories. A list of foreign words and phrases constantly recurring in Hugo’s 
work is appended (pp. 203-211); the English terms are “mob,” “high-life,” 
“speech,” “spleen,” “steamer,” and “time is money.” Altogether an interesting, 
if not complete, study of one aspect of Victor Hugo’s art.—D.F.B. 


VayssEtT-BovuTBIEN, R., Stuart Mill et la sociologie francaise contemporaine. 
Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1941. Pp. 160. 


DEcREUS, JULIETTE, “Opinions de Prosper Mérimée sur la Grande Bretagne 
et les Anglais (d’aprés ses GEuvres et sa Correspondance), CLS, XXIII- 
XXIV (1946), 23-33. 


Sets, A. Lytron, ‘“‘Reflexions on Stéphane Mallarmé: Some Greek and 
English Reminiscences,” MLR, XLI (1946), 362-381. 
A well-written essay on possible sources of the imagery in Mallarmé, considering 
particularly Shelley, Keats, Swinburne—and Lewis Carroll. The line from 
Ouverture ancienne (“Lit vide qu’un cierge soufflé cachait”) which Sells (p. 373) 
thinks is a reminiscence of Alice in Wonderland, seems more likely to derive from 
Keats’ Eve of St. Agnes (lines 199-200).—D.F.B. 


Massortt, Tuomas OLLIveE, “The Origin of Pierre Loti’s Name ‘Rarahu,’” 
MLN, LXI (1946), 288. 


Nicotson, Haroxp, [Verlaine’s Visits to England], Spectator, March 22, 
1946, p. 295. 


Ro.uanp, Romatn, “Tolstoi et George Eliot,”” NL, 7 février 1946, pp. 1-2. 


Pages from Rolland’s journal of 1887, containing his comments on the two 
foreign novelists. 


DELATTRE, Fuioris, La Personnalité d’ Auguste Angellier. Paris, J. Vrin, 
1939, 1944. 2 vols. Pp. 328, 347. 


An extremely detailed and sympathetic study of the life and work of Angellier as 
ascholar, critic, teacher, poet, and man. Of particular interest are the nine chapters 
in Volume I devoted to Angellier’s interest in English literature and the composi- 
tion of his thesis, Robert Burns: la vie et les euvres (1893). Five chapters in Volume 
II (pp. 15-172) are given to “Auguste Angellier, anglicisant lillois,” in which 
Angellier’s work as professor, examiner, and mentor to young anglicisanis is 
lovingly dwelt upon. The length of Delattre’s book and the enthusiasm with 
which he writes are a tribute to Angellier’s very vital personality, but the reader 
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is likely to be reminded of Faguet’s remarks (quoted at I, 226) on the “‘prolixité 
naturelle” of the thesis on Robert Burns.—D.F.B. 

Reviewed by Raymond Las Vergnas in La Nef, II (1945), 142-143; by J.-G. 
Ritz in Les Langues Modernes, XL (1946), 281-283; by A. Van Smevoorde in 
Revue d’ Histoire de la Philosophie, N.S., fascicule 42 (1946), 204-206. 


AMROUCHE, JEAN, “D’Elseneur a Sidi-Bou-Said: ou comment André Gide 
a traduit ‘Hamlet’ dans son refuge de Tunisie,” Le Littéraire, 26 octobre 
1946, p. I. 

ToucHARD, Prerre-Arm®, “Le Thédtre: Shakespeare 4 la scéne,” Esprit, 
XIII (1945), 879-883. 


On the performances of Le Roi Lear and Antoine et Cléopdtre at the ThéAtre 
Sarah-Bernhardt. 


ARNAVON, Jacques, “Une ‘Ecole de la Médisance’ au Thédtre des Ma- 
thurins,” Etudes Anglaises, IV (1940), 43-48. 
Criticism of Claude Spaak’s adaptation of The School for Scandal. 
Bituy, AnpR&, “Retour 4 Daniel Defoe,” Le Littéraire, 13 avril 1946, p. 2. 
Comments on the recent translation of Moll Flanders by Denis Maron, and a 
comparison with that by Marcel Schwob in 1895. 


II. FRANCO-AMERICAN STUDIES 
1. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND GENERAL STUDIES 


ViaTtE, Avucustre, “Les Franco-américains de Nouvelle-Angleterre,”’ 
Renaissance, II-III (1944-1945), 322-335. 


Fecteau, Epwarp, French Contributions to America. Methuen, Mass., 
Soucy Press, 1945. Cf. RR, XXXVII (1946), 115. 
Reviewed by A. Croteau in FR, XIX (1946), 325-326. 


Brogan, D. W.., ef al., “De l’Amérique et des Américains,”’ Renaissances, 
No. 18 (1 février 1946). 
A special number devoted to American life and literature, which was awarded a 
5000-franc prize by the Alliance Frangaise of New York. Among the articles are: 
D. W. Brogan, “L’Américain rentre chez lui” (pp. 5-11); Philippe Soupault, 
“Regards sur l’Amérique”’ (pp. 12-20); Jacques Floran, “Civilisation atlantique”’ 
(pp. 55-64); Pierre Brodin, “Les Ecrivains américains de |’entre-deux-guerres” 
(pp. 65-68); Raymond Las Vergnas, “La Littérature romanesque aux Etats- 
Unis pendant la guerre” (pp. 69-77); André de Labaudére, “Institutions améri- 
caines et constitution francaise” (pp. 82-90); and Philippe Soupault, “Présenta- 
tion de Scott Fitzgerald” (pp. 93-95). 
Der RovGemeEnt, Denis, ‘Conseils 4 un Francais pour vivre en Amérique,” 
Le Littéraire, 11 mai 1946, pp. 1, 4. 


Dr RovuGemMent, Denis, “Conseils 4 un Francais pour écrire 4 |’améri- 
caine,” Le Littéraire, 13 juillet 1946, pp. 1-2. 
2. THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
The New World. The First Pictures of America Made by John White and 
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Jacques Le Moyne and Engraved by Theodore de Bry. With Contemporary 
Narratives of the Huguenot Settlement in Florida, 1562-1565, and the 
Virginia Colony, 1585-1590. Edited and annotated by Stefan Lorant. 
New York, Duell Sloan and Pearce, 1946. Pp. 292. 
Le Moyne was a Frenchman who came to Florida with René Laudonniére in 1654. 
For more information about him see Elsa G. Allen, “Jacques Le Moyne, First 
Zoological Artist in America,” The Auk, N.S., LV (1938), 106-111. 
Reviewed by Samuel E. Morison in William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., IV 
(1947), 87-89; by Coleman Rosenberger in N YT BR, December 1, 1946, p. 5. 

DELANGLEZ, JEAN, “The Récit des Voyages et des Découvertes du Pére 

Jacques Marquette,” Mid-America, XXVIII (1946), 173-194, 211-258. 
Father Marquette was believed to be the author of the narrative relating the dis- 
covery of the Mississippi, until Francis Borgia Steck concluded in a doctoral 
dissertation (1927) that the Récit as we now have it had not been written by Mar- 
quette but was essentially Jolliet’s Journal rewritten and amplified by the Jesuit 
Dablon, who also used other sources. Steck’s conclusion was correct but his 
evidence very weak, according to Delanglez, who proves through textual analysis 
that the Récit was not composed by Marquette. The second part of the article 
gives the actual sources used by Dablon in his narrative of the discovery of the 
Mississippi.—J.M.C. 

DELANGLEZ, JEAN, “The Discovery of the Mississippi: Secondary Sources,” 
Mid-America, XXVIII (1946), 3-59. 

A sequel to the article dealing with the primary sources, in Mid-America, XXVII 
(1945), 219-231. 

Ham, Epwarp B., “French Patterns in Quebec and New England,” N EQ, 
XVIII (1945), 508-515. ; 

Roserts, W. Apo.tpne, Lake Pontchartrain. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 
1946. 

VAN DE WatER, Freperic F., Lake Champlain and Lake George. Indiana- 
polis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1946. 

Picarp, Rocrer, “Les Aventures et les idées du baron de La Hontan,” 
Revue de l’ Université d’ Ottawa, X VI (1946), 38-70. 

Srreser, Epwarp D., “Chief Logan’s Speech in France,’”” MLN, LXI 
(1946), 412-416. 

Gipson, LAWRENCE Henry, The Great War for the Empire: The Years of 
Defeat, 1754-1757. (The British Empire Before the American Revolution, 
Vol. VI.) New York, Knopf, 1946. Pp. xxxvii + 426 + xxxviii. 

Reviewed by J. B. Brebner in New York History, XXVII (1946), 372-374; by 
Crane Brinton in NYTBR, March 3, 1946, pp. 7, 22; by Curtis P. Nettels in 
MV HR, XXXIII (1946), 137-140; by Robert L. Schuyler in William and Mary 
Quarterly, 3rd ser., III (1946), 431-436; by St. George L. Sioussat in PM HB, 
LXXI (1947), 77-79- 

Baisn&eg, J. A., “The Catholic Church in the United States, 1784-1828,” 
Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, LVI (1945), 133- 
162, 245-292. 
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A valuable survey of the history of the Catholic Church in the United States, at 
a time when most of its hierarchy and a large part of its clergy was French. Accom- 
panied by a very useful selected bibliography.—J.M.C. 

Forses, ALLAN, “Marches and Camp Sites of the French Army beyond 
New England during the Revolutionary War,” Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, LX VII (1945), 152-167. 

A detailed investigation covering the states of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. The author had already done the same 
research for New England both before and after the siege of Yorktown (see 
Proceedings, LVIII [1925], 267-285; and Allan Forbes and Paul F. Cadman, France 
and New England, Vol. I (Boston, 1925], pp. 131-189).—J.M.C. 

BaisN&E, JuLes A., and Jonn J. MENG, “Philadelphia and the Revolu- 
tion,’ Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, LVI (1945), 
307-328; LVII (1946), 23-40, 88-96, 179-190, 237-247. 

Translation of the diplomatic correspondence of Conrad Alexandre Gérard, first 
Minister of France to the United States, with Comte de Vergennes, 1778-1780. 
The texts were first published in the French original by Meng in Despatches and 
Instructions of Conrad Alexandre Gérard . . . with an Historical Introduction and 
Notes (Baltimore, 1939). It is the plan of Baisnée and Meng to publish all these 
documents in translation in the Records.—J.M.C. 

Saenac, P., La Fin de l’ancien régime et la Révolution américaine. (‘‘Peuples 
et Civilisations,’’ XII.) Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1941. 


MERRILL, Lovts T., “Anthony Benezet: Antislavery Crusader and Apostle 
of Humanitarianism,” Negro History Bulletin, IX (1946), 99-100, 
104-106, 108, 111-116. 


Cometti, Evizasetu, “Mr. Jefferson Prepares an Itinerary,” JSH, XII 
(1946), 89-106. 


See pp. 95-106 for text of the itinerary prepared by Jefferson for John Rutledge, 
Jr., and Thomas Lee Shippen, two young Americans who were planning a tour 
of western Europe in 1788. Most of the document, now published for the first 
time in extenso, is taken up with suggestions about interesting places and monu- 
ments to visit in France. 


DuMBAULD, Epwarp, Thomas Jefferson, American Tourist. Norman, Okla- 
homa, University of Oklahoma Press, 1946. Pp. xvi + 266. 


Jefferson’s travels in France are dealt with on pp. 60-82 (“Blue Lamp Chimneys 
and Invincible Silence’) and pp. 83-109 (“‘Remains of Roman Grandeur’’). 

Reviewed by Douglas Adair in William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., IV (1947), 
112-113; by Elizabeth Cometti in JS H, XII (1946), 582-584; by Frederic R. 
Kirkland in PM HB, LXXI (1947), 81-82; in Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine, XXVIII (1947), 192-193. 


Cresson, W. P., James Monroe. Chapel Hill, N. C., University of North 
Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. xiv + 577. 

For the history of Franco-American relations see “First Mission to France” 

(pp. 127-136); “Diplomatic Disappointments” (pp. 137-147); “Recall from 


France” (pp. 148-154); “Louisiana Purchase, 1803” (pp. 183-197); and “Euro- 
pean Background of the Monroe Doctrine” (pp. 417-432). 
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Reviewed by Albert F. Reisfeld in Maryland Historical Magazine, XLI (1946), 
340-341. 
Burns, Francis P., “Lafayette Visits New Orleans,” Louisiana His- 
torical Quarterly, XXIX (1946), 296-340. 


Includes (pp. 309-325) a reprint of an article by Edward C. Wharton, “Lafayette 
in New Orleans,” first published in La Franco-Louisianais (New Orleans, 1889), 
describing Lafayette’s visit. 
Hanna, ALFRED J., A Prince in their Midst: The Adventurous Life of Achille 
Murat on the American Frontier. Norman, Oklahoma, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1946. Pp. ix + 275. 


Achille Murat, son of Joachim (king of Naples) and Caroline Murat (Napoleon’s 
youngest sister) came to the United States in 1823, and played an important part 
in the early history of Tallahassee, Florida. 
Penn, Dororuy, “Missouri’s First French Student,” FR, XIX (1946), 
182-185. 
Deals with Henry Marie Brackenridge (1786-1871), who as a boy learned French 
in Ste. Genevieve, Missouri. 
PHILLIPS, JOSEPHINE E., “The Naming of Marietta,’’ Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Quarterly, LV (1946), 106-137. 


Penn, Dorotuy, and Marte GEORGE WENDELL, “The Missouri Reader: 
The French in the Valley,’”’ Missouri Historical Review, XL (1946), 245- 
275, 407-430, 562-578; XLI (1946), 77-106. 


Miter, Witiu1amM Marion, “A French Community in Ohio,” FR, XX 
(1946), 8-13. 
Versailles, in Darke County, founded by French emigrants in the 1830's. 


TocquEVILLE, ALEXIS DE, Democracy in America, edited by Phillips 
Bradley. New York, Knopf, 1945. Cf. RR, XX XVII (1946), 121. 
Reviewed by Wyndham Lewis in Sewanee Review, LIV (1946), 557-575; by Mar- 


garet Marshall in Nation, CLXII (1946), 130-131, 170-172; by Edgar F. Romig 
in New York Historical Society Quarterly, XXX (1946), 45-49. 


NENcLARES, F. Carmona, “El viaje de Alejo de Tocqueville a America del 
Norte en 1830,”’ Revista de las Indias, LX XV (1945), 377-396. 


Wacu, Joacuim, “The Rdéle of Religion in the Social Philosophy of Alexis 
de Tocqueville,” J HI, VII (1946), 74-90. 


NapeEav, GABRIEL, “Chronique franco-américaine,” Culture, VII (1946), 
54-64. 


See pp. 54-61 for review of Poudre d’Or (Montreal, 1945), a historical novel by 
Hervé Biron, dealing with French Canadians in the California gold rush of 1849 
and based upon the “Souvenirs d’un Voyage en Californie’ of Dr. Philéas Ver- 
chéres de Boucherville (Sotrées canadiennes, 1865, pp. 9-200) and the same 
author’s Journal de voyage a San Francisco, a manuscript preserved in the archives 
of the Séminaire of Trois-Riviéres.—J.M.C. 
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3. FOLK-LORE AND LANGUAGE 
‘‘Ballades, Blues et Chants de la Louisiane,’ Poésie 46, No. 33 (1946), 
pp. 14-22. 
Pp. 14-17: Negro French and “Cajun” folk songs. 


Berry, Cecruia R., Folk Songs of Old Vincennes. Chicago, H. T. Fitz- 
simmons Co., 1946. Pp. 95. 
Thirty-eight French songs from Vincennes, Indiana. French texts collected by 
Anna C. O’Flynn, English versions by Frederic Burget and Libushka Bartusek. 
Introduction and notes by Joseph Médard Carriére. Melodies collected and 
harmonized by Cecilia Ray Berry. 
CaRRIERE, JOSEPH M., “Canadian and Louisiana Folklore,” Encyclopedia 
of Literature, edited by Joseph T. Shipley (New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1946), I, 134-138. 


CaRRIERE, JosEPH M., “The Present State of French Folklore Studies in 
North America,” Southern Folklore Quarterly, X (1946), 219-226. 


CLAUDEL, CaLvin, ‘Four Tales from the Folklore of Louisiana,’ Southern 
Folklore Quarterly, IX (1945), 191-208. 

Der LaviIGNE, JEANNE, Ghost Stories of Old New Orleans. New York, Rine- 
hart & Co., 1946. Pp. 374. 


Giison, Paut, “Dansé Calinda, Boum, Boum!” Poésie 46, No. 33 (1046), 


Pp. 7—13. 
A popular article on Negro French folklore of Louisiana, based mainly on Gumbo 
Ya-Ya: a Collection of Louisiana Folk Tales (Boston, 1945). Cf. RR, XXXVII 
(1946), 122. 
Miter, WiLu1AM M., “‘La Guignolée’ in Southeast Missouri,’ French 
Folklore Bulletin, 1V (1946), 61-64. 
A study of the French-Canadian New Year’s Eve carol surviving in southern 
Illinois and southeast Missouri. Text and melody of the carol are reproduced. 
Saucier, CorINNE Lett, “Little John and the Devil,” French Folklore 
Bulletin, IV (1946), 91-95. 
A Louisiana-French folktale from Avoyelles Parish, with English translation by 
Calvin Claudel. 
BALDENSPERGER, FERNAND, ‘“‘Rivarol a l’épreuve: vicissitudes récentes du 
francais aux Etats-Unis,’ Neophilologus, XXX (1946), 49-52. 
CaRRIbRE, JosePH M., [Review of James F. Broussard, Louisiana Creole 


Dialect (Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1942)], RR, 
XXXVII (1946), 91-94. 


Locks, Wiiu1aM N., “Notes on the Vocabulary of the French-Canadian 
Dialect spoken in Brunswick, Maine,” FR, XIX (1946), 416-422. 
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Spur.in, Paut M., “The Founding Fathers’ Knowledge of French,” FR, 
XX (1946), 120-128. 


BIZARDEL, YVON, “Paine le Ressuscité,”’ Les Lettres Frangaises, 20 septembre 
1946, Pp. 3. 
MenG, Joun J., “Thomas Paine, French Propagandist in the United 


States,” Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, LVII (1946), 
I-21. 

Carrizre, JoserH M., “Louisiana-French Literature,” Encyclopedia of 
Literature, ed. by Joseph T. Shipley (New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1946), II, 679-681. 

Carribre, Joseru M., “Mr. Jefferson Sponsors a New French Method,” 
FR, XIX (1946), 394-405. 

A study of the interest shown by Jefferson in Nicolas Gouin Dufief’s Nature 
Displayed in her Mode of Teaching Language to Man. . . (Philadelphia, 1804). 

Kirk, Ciara, and Rupotr Kirk, “Seven Letters of Washington Irving,” 
Journal of the Rutgers University Library, IX (1945), 1-22; [IX (1946), 
36-58; X (1946), 20-27. 

The letters, written in 1804 and 1805 from Bordeaux and Paris, contain interest- 


ing comments on French society. 


Stoney, S. G., “The Memoirs of Frederick Adophus Porcher,’ South 


Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, XLVII (1946), 32-52, 
83-108, 150-162. 


Throws some light on Porcher’s translations from French. 


Coins, CARVEL, and Ronert W. Henperson, [Note on Henry William 
Herbert’s translation of Eugéne Sue’s Deleytar (1839) as The King of 
the Winds (1857)], Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, XL 
(1946), 162-164. 

Maspott, Tuomas O. ‘A Newly Found American Translation of Balzac,” 
MLN, LXI (1946), 278-279. 

An anonymous translation of Les Secrets de la Princesse de Cadignan, under the 
title ‘A Noble Lady of Paris; or Memoirs of the Princess de Cadignan,” published 
in the New York weekly, The Island City, March 28 to May 2, 1846. 

Hooter, W. Stanitey, The Ante-Bellum Charleston Theatre. University, 
Alabama, University of Alabama Press, 1946. Pp. xx + 230. 

Covers the period from 1800 to 1861. A valuable feature of the book is the series 
of “Chronological Records, 1800-61,” on pp. 65-153. 
Reviewed by Charles E. Cauthen in JSH, XII (1946), 586-588. 

SrezNec, JEAN, “‘Notes on Flaubert and the United States,’’ American 

Society Legion of Honor Magazine, XVII (1946), 391-308. 


A stimulating analysis of Flaubert’s comments on the United States, followed by 
a rapid survey of his literary fortune in this country.—J.M.C. 
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Mantev, Rosert G., Sainte-Beuve aux Etats- Unis. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1945. Cf. RR, XX XVII (1946), 125. 


Reviewed by Donald F. Bond in MP, XLIV (1946), 59-61; by Janet Dowling in 
RR, XXXVII (1946), 194-195; by Howard G. Rice in NEQ, XIX (1946), 127- 
128. 


JonEs-Evans, Mervyn, “Henry James’s Year in France,”’ Horizon, XIV 
(1946), 52-6o. 


James’ sojourn in France in 1875-1876 and his contacts with Flaubert, Daudet, 
Maupassant, Zola, Edmond de Goncourt, and Turgeniev. 


McWituiams, Vera, Lafcadio Hearn. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1946. 
Pp. ix + 467. 


Pp. 90-195 describe Hearn’s life in New Orleans and his interest in French litera- 
ture and Negro French lore. 
Reviewed by Albert Mordell in PM HB, LXX (1946), 338-339. 


McEwen, Margoriz Rickarp, Anatole France in the United States. North- 
field, Minn., [Privately Printed], 1945. Pp. ix + 254. 


Mrs. McEwen’s study of the fortunes—not the influence—of Anatole France in 
the United States is divided into four well-planned sections: Part I: Origins of 
American Interest in Anatole France (1890-1900); Part II: Growth of Anatole 
France’s Prestige as a Writer (1900-1914); Part III: Recognition of Anatole 
France the Man (1914-1924); Part IV: Gradual Decline of Interest in Anatole 
France (1924-1944). Such an organization enables the reader to follow clearly and 
easily the rise and decline in reputation of Anatole France in this country. Rest- 
ing on a solid basis of bibliographical information (the classified list of trans- 
lations, importations, school editions, and critical studies, pp. 209-254, is a model 
for works of this kind), the book not only gives all the facts which are pertinent, 
but interprets them justly and fairly, distinguishing between the criticism in 
scholarly journals and “the better literary magazines” and that in newspapers 
and popular periodicals. Mrs. McEwen’s work is a discriminating and luminous 
exposition, rich in suggestions for others contemplating a study in the foreign 
vogue of a great writer.—D.F.B. 


GREEN, JULIEN, Journal. Paris, Librairie Plon, 1946. 3 vols. Pp. 300, 243, 
289. 


Covers the years 1928 to 1943. Indispensable source material on the intellectual 
and spiritual history of the author. The diary is filled with illuminating comments 
on the French and American scenes during these fifteen years.—J.M.C. 
DaRBELNET, J., “Un Ecrivain américain d’expression francaise: Julien 
Green,” Bulletin des Etudes Frangaises, XXV (mai-juin 1945), 3-15. 


Caittf, Prerre-Francois, “Bromfield et la France,” NL, 21 mars 1946, 
pp. 1, 6. 


Smions, H1, “Wallace Stevens and Mallarmé,” MP, XLIII (1946), 235- 
259. 

MILLER, Joun R., and Exot G. Fay, ‘‘Antoine de Saint Exupéry: A Biblio- 
graphy,” FR, XIX (1946), 299-309. 


Lists translations of Saint Exupéry’s works published in America, as well as 
articles and reviews from American journals. 
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Witson, ARTHUR HERMAN, “Expatriate French Literature in America 
During World War II,” Susquehanna University Studies, III (1945), 
19-34. 

Couen, Gustave, “La Pensée francaise aux Etats-Unis,” La République 
Frangaise, III (1946), 17-21. 

Mainly on the work of the Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes at New York. 

Bazin, GERMAIN, and CHARLES STERLING, “L’Ecole de Paris A New York,” 
L’ Amour de Il Art, juillet 1945, pp. 1-58. 

“French Writers Bring New Influences to U.S.A.,” Publishers’ Weekly, 
April 6, 1946, pp. 1944-1945. 

On Vercors, Sartre, and Camus. 


5. AMERICAN >FRENCH INFLUENCES 


GaLuLoTti, JEAN, “Le Bon Sauvage avant Jean-Jacques Rousseau,” Le 
Monde Frangais, IV (1946), 380-392. 

Cuamrort, La Jeune Indienne. Avec une introduction par Gilbert Chinard. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1945. Cf. RR, XX XVII (1946), 
125-126. 

Reviewed by Fernand Vial in FR, XIX (1946), 326-327. 


Smitu, ANNE W., “Criticism of American Life and Letters in the Revue 
Encyclopédique,” Northwestern University Summaries of Doctoral Dis- 
sertations: 19438, XI (1944), 24-29. 


Birp, C. Wes.ey, “Stendhal’s ‘Baltimore Incident,’ a Correction,” MLN, 
LXI (1946), 118-119. 


GaMBLE, MarGareT Herrina, J,’ Amérique dans leuvre de Victor Hugo. 
An Essential Portion of a Dissertation in Romance Languages. Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1946. Pp. viii + 18. 

The portion of the dissertation here printed is Chapter II (“L’Esclavage et John 
Brown”’). It collects references in Hugo’s letters and poems to Brown and anti- 
slavery thought in the United States and shows how the figure of Brown came to 
stand in Victor Hugo’s imagination as the symbol of anti-slavery sentiment. 
Maccuia, Giovanni, Baudelaire critico. Firenze, Sansoni, 1939. 
Discusses Baudelaire’s criticism of Poe. 
Reviewed by L. Zatto in Leonardo, XII (1941), 69-71. 

Toutomel, U., Appunti sulla formazione del Baudelaire critico. Firenze, La 
Nuova Italia, 1943. Pp. 123. 


BENNETT, JOSEPH D., Baudelaire: a Criticism. Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Cf. RR, XXXVI (1945), 170; XX XVII (1946), 114. 


Reviewed by William Elton in Philosophic Review, LV (1946), 310-311; by 
Lurline V. Simpson in MLQ, VII (1946), 108-110. 


Pommier, J., Dans les chemins de Baudelaire. Paris, Corti, 1945. Pp. 384. 
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Nowe .t-Saiyu, Simon, “Mr. H——,,”’ TLS, December 28, 1946, p. 643. 


Shows the improbability of identifying “l’ Américain H ” in Flaubert’s letter 
of July 3, 1874 as Henry James, since Flaubert did not meet James until 1875. 
The allusion is more likely to Henry Harrisse. 


MIOMANDRE, FRANCIS DE, “Les Frangais en Californie,” NL, 2 mai 1946, 
p. 4. 
A note on the novels of Gustave Aymard (1818-1883). 
ScuaFrer, Aaron, “New York, Symbol of Evil,” MLN, LXI (1946), 275- 
278. 
A study of one aspect of Eugéne Villemin’s Sonnets d’outre-tombe (1877). 
Jongs, Ruys §S., “The Influence of Edgar Allan Poe on Paul Valéry, prior 
to 1900,”” CLS, XXI-XXIIT (1946), 10-15. 
Deals chiefly with Valéry’s reading of Poe’s Eureka. 
Lynes, Caruos, Jr., “The ‘Nouvelle Revue Francaise’ and American 
Literature, 1909-1940,” FR, XIX (1946), 159-167. 
VAGNE, JEAN, “Note sur le roman américain et le public frangais,” Renais- 
sances, septembre 1945, pp. 145-150. 
SarTRE, JEAN-PauL, ‘“‘American Novelists in French Eyes,” Atlantic 
Monthly, CLXXVIII (1946), 114-118. 


On the influence of Faulkner, Dos Passos, Hemingway, Caldwell, and Steinbeck 
in France between 1929 and 1939. In the French novels written during the 
occupation, writes Sartre, “‘we shall give back to you these techniques. . . di- 
gested, intellectualized, less effective, and less brutal.” 


Fay, Exiot G., “Saint Exupéry in New York,” MLN, LXI (1946), 458- 
463. 
A study of Saint Exupéry’s sojourn in New York, where he lived in 1941-1943. 





JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU 
BIOGRAPHICAL PROBLEMS 
(1732-1742) 








THE FOLLOWING NOTES will perhaps throw some light upon a few of the 
difficulties which have not hitherto received a great deal of attention in 
studies dealing with various aspects of the ten years of Rousseau’s life 
prior to his definitive departure from Savoy. The books consulted in the 
preparation of this work comprise many more than those which are men- 
tioned in the footnotes and which are confined to studies containing direct 
references to the problems under discussion. 


I 
Tue Mysterious Trip TO BEsANGON 


In 1923, Alexis Francois, reviewing’ Abel Monnot’s treatise entitled 
Rousseau ad Besangon,? in view of the fact that the latter is little more than 
a recapitulation of known data, remarks that “les circonstances mysté- 
rieuses de l’arrivée ou du départ de Rousseau 4 Besancon auraient bien 
mérité une recherche dans les archives du département.” The first volume 
of the Correspondance générale de J.-J. Rousseau which appeared the 
following year contained a reference by Théophile Dufour to the “mysté- 
rieux voyage 4 Besancon.’ To date no satisfactory solution has been offered 
to the difficulties which arise from a consideration of all accessible docu- 
ments relative to this incident in the life of Rousseau. 

The primary source of information in this matter is the letter addressed 
by Rousseau at Besancon to Mme de Warens at Chambéry on the occasion 
of the mysterious visit.‘ 

There has been some controversy with regard to the date of this letter, 
the original of which is not known. The earliest editors date it June 29, 
1732,° in place of which year Musset-Pathay suggested 1735, accepted by 
subsequent editors.* Louis J. Courtois points out’ that this date is impos- 


1. The review appeared in the Annales de la Société Jean-Jacques Rousseau, XV (1923), 


3. 

2. Abel Monnot, Rousseau a Besancon, Besancon, Jacques et Demonrond, 1922. This 
was originally published in the Mémoires de I’ Académie des Sciences, Belles-letires et 
Arts de Besancon, deuxiéme trimestre 1922. 

3. Correspondance générale de J.-J. Rousseau, Paris, Colin, 1924-1934, I (1924), 105 n.1. 

4. Ibid., pp. 16-18. 

5. Cuvres de J.-J. Rousseau, Londres (Bruxelles), J.-L. De Boubers, 1774-1783, VIII 
(1776), 357; Nouveau Journal Helvétique, décembre 1778, pp. 80-83; Collection complete 
des euvres de J.-J. Rousseau, Genéve, 1782-1789, XX VI, 218. 

6. See (Zuvres completes de J. J. Rousseau, Paris, Hachette, 1885-1898, X (1886), 5-6. 

7. L. J. Courtois, ““Considérations sur la chronologie de la vie et des ceuvres de Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau,”’ Bulletin de l'Institut National Genevois, XLV (1922), 158-160. 
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sible in view of the contents of the letter of June 26, 1735, addressed by 
Rousseau to his father.* He suggests the year 1734 on the basis of the po- 
sition of Rousseau’s account of the trip with reference to other events nar- 
rated in the Confessions.® Since the letter in question mentions a consul- 
tation with the Abbé Blanchard, Courtois is obliged to assume that the 
latter visited Besancon in 1734 for, according to information supplied by 
Mugnier, '° he held his post as music master of the cathedral there only 
until the end of January 1733, apparently leaving the city soon after- 
wards." Dufour, in his edition of the correspondence,” accepts the evidence 
of the Confessions to the effect that Blanchard still held his post on the 
occasion of Rousseau’s visit, in which case only the year 1732 is possible 
with the month of June.'* This date must be correct, for the letter makes it 
clear that Rousseau had not previously taught singing; while another 
letter belonging to a later period‘ makes it equally clear that on the other 
hand he had taught prior to his illness of 1732, which therefore postdates 
the Besangon visit. An earlier year is of course impossible since the letter 
implies that Rousseau had just left Chambéry where he did not arrive until 
the autumn of 1731 at the earliest."® 

With regard to the internal problems to which the Besancon letter gives 
rise, it is clear that Rousseau, prompted by an ambition for a future in 
music, went to Besancon to consult the Abbé Blanchard, whose encourage- 
ment filled him with great confidence. But certain elements of the letter 
are not explained by these circumstances. In view of Blanchard’s plan to 


leave for Paris in a month, Rousseau, proposing to return to Chambéry to 
teach singing pending the realization of the abbé’s extravagant promises, 
writes: 


Ayez la bonté de m’écrire, Madame, si j’y serai regu avec plaisir et si l’on 
m’y donnera des écoliers . . . je vous avoue que je ne me soucie guére de partir 
que je ne sache au vrai si l’on se réjouira de m’avoir: j’ai trop de delicatesse 
pour y aller autrement . . . au cas que vous voyiez qu’il n’y ait pas de dé- 
bouché pour moi 4 Chambéry, vous aurez. . . la bonté de me le marquer;.. . 
il me reste encore deux partis & choisir. . .1*. 


Apparently the trip to Besangon not only made it impossible for Rousseau 
to return to Chambéry to live under the same conditions as previously but 


8. Correspondance générale de J.-J. Rousseau, I (1924), 27-28. 

9. Cuvres completes de J. J. Rousseau, VIII (1897), 148-149. 

10. Francois Mugnier, Madame de Warens et J. J. Rousseau, Paris, Calmann Lévy, 
1891, p. 143. 

11. See Rousseau’s letter and L. J. Courtois, loc. cit., p. 160. 

12. Correspondance générale de J.-J. Rousseau, I (1924), 16 n. 1. 

13. Francois Mugnier, op. cit., p. 143 n.1., intended to revert likewise to the date of the 
earliest editors and his date 1733 is simply based upon the erroneous impression that this 
was the date which they had adopted. 

14. Correspondance générale de J.-J. Rousseau, I (1924), 21-22. 

15. Infra, n. 29. 

16. Correspondance générale de J.-J. Rousseau, I (1924), 17. 
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it also promised to cause him humiliation unless he were warmly welcomed 
as a musician upon his return. Consultation with Blanchard could scarcely 
have compromised him to this extent unless it involved some other action 
which had to be justified by the success of the visit. 


The correspondence contains one other reference to the Besancon visit. 
On March 3, 1739, Rousseau, alone at the Charmettes, wrote Mme de 
Warens at Chambéry”’ in connection with the rough draft of a certain 
memoir which he was enclosing for her perusal and comment, describing it 
as a supplication apparently for financial assistance. In his anxiety for its 
success, he writes: 


Il y a ce maudit voyage 4 Besancon, dont, pour mon honneur, j’ai jugé a 
propos de déguiser un peu le motif, voyage éternel et malencontreux, s’il en fut 
au monde, et qui s’est déja présenté 4 moi bien des fois et sous des faces bien 
différentes. Ce sont des images ot ma vanité ne triomphe pas. Quoi qu’il en 
soit, j’ai mis & cela un emplftre, Dieu sait comment!!* 


This tentative copy of the memoir, in which the motive of the Besancon 
visit was disguised, is not extant to-day. Mme de Warens was prompt to 
return the document with suggestions for improvement which Rousseau 
acknowledges two days later. For in the letter of March 5, 1739," he made 
observations which serve to identify this modified form of the memoir 
with the extant application®® to the governor of Savoy* for a pension such 
as those established for needy converts to the Roman Catholic faith.” 
Since he also expresses approval of certain cancellations of passages in 
which the truth had been disguised, and since the extant memoir, as Du- 
four observes, * contains no reference to the Besancon visit,“ the afore- 
mentioned cancellations must refer to the disguised account of the trip 
contained in the lost draft of the memoir and mentioned in the letter writ- 
ten two days earlier. The attitude of Mme de Warens and of Rousseau in 
1739 toward the Besancon visit would seem to indicate that it had failed 
not only to produce the results anticipated, but also to justify whatever 
other action had been committed for the sake of Rousseau’s musical am- 
bition and which if known would prove detrimental to his interests in the 
presentation of the memoir. 
17. Ibid., pp. 102-104. 
18. Ibid., p. 103. 

. Ibid., pp. 105-107. 

. Ibid., pp. 108-111. 

. Ibid., p. 108 n. 1. 

. See Francois Mugnier, op. cit., p. 123 n. 1. 

. Correspondance générale de J.-J. Rousseau, I (1924), 105 n. 1. 

. Francois Mugnier, op. cit., p. 179, makes a similar observation without however 
recalling Rousseau’s reference to cancellations in the letter of March 5, 1739, which he 
dated with Musset-Pathay 1747: ibid., pp. 231-232. With regard to the date of this 
letter, see Théophile Dufour, ‘Pages inédites de Jean-Jacques Rousszau. Deuxieme 
série,” Annales de la Société Jean-Jacques Rousseau, II (1906), 169 n. 1. 
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The third source of information on the subject, namely the Confessions,*5 
tells how Rousseau went to Besancon to study music with the Abbé Blan- 
chard and discloses the additional information that he had been forced to 
return to Chambéry upon learning that his baggage had been confiscated 
by the French police, who discovered among his clothes a Jansenist parody 
of Racine’s Mithridate.® 

On the basis of this account, Francois Mugnier*’ suggests that the reason 
why Rousseau, in submitting the memoir to the governor of Savoy, feared 
an investigation into the incident was that his orthodoxy and therefore his 
right to the pension might be questioned if the reason for the confiscation 
of his baggage on that occasion were revealed. However, this does not ex- 
plain the difficulties of the Besancon letter which Mugnier does not recog- 
nize and which cannot be either thus ignored or understood as anticipation 
by Rousseau of suspicion of his orthodoxy among the good Catholics of 
Chambéry. For he obviously knows nothing of the disaster, which he does 
not mention, and the Confessions explain that his baggage came after him 
so that on the morrow of his arrival, when the letter was written, he had 
not had time to have news of it. Since this circumstance does not suggest a 
solution to the difficulties of the Besancon letter, it is doubtful that it ex- 
plains the passage of 1739, which Mugnier himself felt was unsatisfactorily 
attributed to an act of pure carelessness: hence his assumption that Rous- 
seau has failed to confess the truth with reference to the unorthodox 
pamphlet. 

No other solution to the problem has been offered. Théophile Dufour,”* 
ignoring Mugnier’s suggestion and convinced that the Confessions do not 
suffice to explain the difficulty of the letter of 1739, although he makes 
no reference to that of the contemporary letter, follows Musset-Pathay in 
maintaining that the motive of the Besancon visit was disguised in the 
Confessions as it had been in the original draft of the memoir. However, 
this is doubtful in view of the fact that the account in the Confessions is 
consistent with the information to be deduced from the contemporary letter. 

The fact is that the Confessions offer the only satisfactory explanation, 
for they lend support to the suggestion that the action which was occasioned 
by the Besancon visit and which therefore required to be justified by the 
success of the latter was the sacrifice of a remunerative employment in 
which Rousseau had been engaged for approximately six months, the exact 
period depending upon the date of his engagement.?* Other scholars have 


25. CZuvres completes de J. J. Rousseau, VIII (1897), 148-149. 

26. See Francois Mugnier, op. cit., p. 146. 

27. Ibid., p. 145. 

28. Correspondance générale de J.-J. Rousseau, I (1924), 103 n. 2. 

29. Rousseau in the Confessions dates at 1732 his voyage to Chambéry almost immedi- 
ately after which he was engaged in the survey. See (Zuvres completes de J. J. Rousseau, 
VIII (1897), 125. This date is accepted by Théophile Dufour, “Pages inédites de Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau,’’ Annales de la Société Jean-Jacques Rousseau, I (1905), 206 n.4, and 
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remarked that his employment on the survey could not have extended over 
the two years alleged in the Confessions.*° But the only scholar who has 
connected its abandonment with the Besancon visit is Emile Faguet who, 
as early as 1910," deduced from the tone of triumph in the Besancon letter 
that Rousseau had left his post with the survey, on which account he had 
quarrelled with Mme de Warens. But, in addition to the fact that the 
implications of Faguet’s date of 1733 ® are less serious with regard to the 
time spent on the survey, his interpretation of the contemporary letter, 
referring only to the disapproval of Mme de Warens, failed to offer a clue 
to a solution of the difficulties of the subsequent letter, which he does not 
discuss. However, it is this later passage which has puzzled so many 
scholars and pending an explanation for which confidence in the sincerity 
of the Confessions is withheld. Yet all elements of both letters are explained 
by the same circumstance which, instead of being arbitrarily assumed, may, 
as has been said above, be deduced from the Confessions. 

There Rousseau, after having discussed the sacrifice of the survey to 
music teaching, tells of the Besangon visit. But it has already been pointed 
out that he cannot have taught music previous to the said visit on the basis 
of the contemporary letter. This letter suggests, however, that he did be- 
gin teaching immediately upon his return to Savoy where it was apparently 
impossible for him to resume life as before, even for the short time which 
he expected to elapse before he would be summoned to Paris by Blanchard. 
In that case the survey must have been previously abandoned as is alleged 


in the Confessions which require to be modified therefore only with reference 
to the period when Rousseau began to teach music with the result that 
nothing intervenes between the abandonment of the survey and the 
Besancon visit. If the former was prompted by a passion for music as Rous- 
seau says, it must have been inspired by an ambition to study with Blan- 
chard, his consultation with whom was the first important manifestation 
of such a passion at this period. The Confessions lend support therefore to 





“Pages inédites de Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Deuxiéme série,’”’ Annales de la Société 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, II (1906), 159 n. 2. Other scholars date it some time toward the 
fall of 1731. See L. F. Benedetto, Madame de Warens, d’aprés de nouveaux documents, 
Paris, Plon-Nourrit, 1914, p. 175; Ritter’s review of the foregoing in Annales de la 
Sociéte Jean-Jacques Rousseau, X (1914-1915), 210; and L. J. Courtois, ““Chronologie 
critique de la vie et des ceuvres de Jean-Jacques Rousseau,” Annales de la Société Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, XV (1923), 20. 

30. See L. F. Benedetto, op. ctt., p. 187; Eugéne Ritter, “J. J. Rousseau. Notes et 
recherches,” Annales de la Société Jean-Jacques Rousseau, XI (1916-1917), 20-21; Alexis 
Francois, “‘Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Autographes de jeunesse (1728-1742),’’ Annales de 
la Société Jean-Jacques Rousseau, XIII (1920-1921), 187; L. J. Courtois, ““Chronologie 
critique de la vie et des ceuvres de Jean-Jacques Rousseau,”’ Annales de la Société Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, XV (1923), 21. 

31. Emile Faguet, Vie de Rousseau, Paris, Société Francaise d’Imprimerie et de Li- 
brairie, s.d. (1910), pp. 53-55- 

32. Cf. supra, n. 13. 
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the suggestion that the abandonment of the survey was immediately oc- 
casioned by the Besancon visit. 

Moreover, the account in the Confessions of the abandonment of the 
survey contains elements which serve to identify this action with the other 
incident occasioned by the Besancon visit and alluded to in the corres- 
pondence. The Confesstons make it clear that the abandonment of the sur- 
vey was considered reprehensible from a practical point of view. More 
serious than the disapproval of Mme de Warens, emphasized by Rousseau, 
was that of his employers, which is implied in the following passage: 


Aussit6t je courus remercier figrement M. Cocelli, directeur général du ca- 
dastre, comme si j’avois fait l’acte le plus héroique; et je quittai volontairement 
mon emploi, sans sujet, sans raison, sans prétexte, avec autant et plus de j joie 
que je n’en avois eu 4 le prendre il n’y avoit pas deux ans.** 


The implications of this passage recall the disapproval anticipated in the 
Besancon letter but almost fearéd in 1739. However, Rousseau’s anxiety 
at that time should not be interpreted as self-reproach.™ It is nothing more 
than recognition of the disapproval of others and of the seriousness of the 
consequences. Just as in the Confessions with reference to the abandon- 
ment of the survey he recognizes that others would disapprove although 
he himself believed in the justice of the principles which guided him, de- 
claring that he had never had occasion to repent, so in the Besancon letter 
he speaks in similar vein of the incident connected with the visit** and there 
is no reason for interpreting the passage of 1739 any differently. The in- 
cident to which Rousseau alludes in the correspondence has therefore in 
common with the abandonment of the survey as narrated in the Confessions 
not only the fact that it was also occasioned by the Besancon visit but also 
the fact that it gave rise to similar reactions. To a considerable extent then 
the Confessions justify the identification of the incident in question with 
the abandonment of the survey. 

Many factors explain the difference between Rousseau’s attitude of 
1732 and that of 1739. In writing the contemporary letter, he believed that 
his talents assured him a future independent of the opinion of Chambéry, 
should the latter prove unfavorable. In 1739, though, he was conscious of 
his dependent position. Moreover while in 1732 people might judge his 
talent for music according to his devotion to it,** in 1739 on the other hand 
his mediocre accomplishment did not bear witness to any great vocation 
in the past which might have justified his sacrifice, after a six months’ 
period, of the obligations and opportunities involved in his contract with 
the government of Savoy, to a representative of which he was applying for 

33. CZuvres completes de J. J. Rousseau, VIII (1897), 133. 

34. Théophile Dufour expresses this opinion, repeating Musset-Pathay. See Cor- 
respondance générale de J.-J. Rousseau, I (1924), 103 n. 2. 


35. Ibid., p. 18. Cf. Huvres completes de J. J. Rousseau, VIII (1897), 134. 
36. Cf. Geuvres completes de J. J. Rousseau, VIII (1897), 133. 
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a pension. He realized then that he could not afford to be guided by his own 
convictions. Hence he felt obliged in the earlier draft of the memoir to dis- 
guise the motive of the voyage, no doubt replacing a chimerical project by 
an urgent summons.*? 


II 
RETREAT 


There are some grounds for the belief that, at the early age of twenty- 
two years, Rousseau had already decided that the life of meditation in 
retreat was the life suited to his most constant mood. After the death of 
Claude Anet in March 1734,3* Mme de Warens had renounced the cultiva- 
tion of plants in the isolated tea-garden which Rousseau had gradually 
appropriated as a favorite retreat. With the removal of the restraining 
element of the household, Rousseau began to indulge his taste for travel, 
and short trips to Geneva, Grenoble and Lyon, mentioned in the Confes- 
sions, gave him access to a worldly society in which he enjoyed a pleasant 
change from the peaceful life of Chambéry. However, early in 1735, his 
health began to show signs of weakness** and there is reason to believe that 
this, combined with the fact that his taste for retreat was once more re- 
asserting itself, prompted in him a decision to devote himself to an austere 
life of quiet contemplation. 


The Correspondance générale contains a letter of exhortation to a life 


of retreat addressed to an unidentified correspondent at an unspecified date. 
Much may be said to support the assumption that Rousseau addressed this 
letter to himself at this period. 

In the first place it should be recalled that this would not be an isolated 
example of such a case: witness the following passage from the sixth book 
of the Confessions: 


Je viens de retrouver parmi de vieux papiers une espéce d’exhortation que je 
me faisois & moi-méme, et ot je me félicitois de mourir a |’Age ot |’on trouve 
assez de courage en soi pour envisager la mort, et sans avoir éprouvé de grands 
maux ni de corps ni d’esprit durant ma vie.“ 


37. Rousseau obviously knew what little sympathy his action might avail him under 
such an unhappy combination of circumstances and perhaps he had learned this through 
past experience, for he refers to the voyage as “éternel et malencontreux,” as though it 
had on more than one occasion proven to his disadvantage. If, as has been suggested (see 
Francois Mugnier, op. cit., p. 188 and Alexis Francois, “Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Auto- 
graphes de jeunesse [1728-1742],” Annales de la Société Jean-Jacques Rousseau, XIII 
[1920-1921], 196-198), his project relative to transportation routes likewise addressed 
to the governor of Savoy (see Correspondance générale de J.-J. Rousseau, I [1924], 122- 
123) was a sort of application for a position, he may in reply have been reminded of his 
failure to appreciate the opportunities already offered to him. 

38. Francois Mugnier, op. cit., p. 120. 

39. Correspondance générale de J.-J. Rousseau, I (1924), 25. 

40. Ibid., pp. 99-101. 

41. Guvres completes de J. J. Rousseau, VIII (1897), 174. 
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There is considerable evidence to support the contention that the letter in 
question is another such exhortation. 

At the outset, the date of the letter may seem to offer some difficulty. If 
Rousseau addressed it to himself, it must have been written early in 1735 at 
the latest, since it is addressed to a young man of twenty-two years. 
Previous editors dated it 1749, but Théophile Dufour, realizing that its 
presence in the Saussure manuscript“ comprising papers left by Rousseau 
in Savoy at the time of his definitive departure in 1742“ dates it prior to 
that year, proposed as a tentative date “toward 1739.’* However, he has 
himself remarked upon the fact that Rousseau, toward the summer of 
1739, began to modify his spelling, using the ez ending in the second person 
plural of the verb and the circumflex accent on étre.** Letters preceding and 
following the letter in question in the Correspondance générale are evidence 
of this modification.*? But in this letter, the second person plural of the verb 
is only once written with the ez ending and the verb étre is used five times 
with the acute accent and never with the circumflex. From the point of 
view of spelling, then, there is no reason why it should not be dated 1735. 
At that time, Rousseau did on occasion use the ez ending in the second 
person plural.*® Moreover, the position of this letter in the manuscript 
group*® containing items written generally at a later period®® does not make 
the date 1735 impossible since this group also contains a fragment written 
in that year.*! 

The identification of the correspondent with Rousseau himself is easily 
justifiable. All that is said of the young man in question applies to the 
writer of the letter. Any protest against the possibility of Rousseau’s 
qualifying himself as “galant, aimable, poli, spirituel’”® may be confronted 
with the passage in the Confessions where he tells of the favor he enjoyed 
among the elite of Chambéry.** Moreover his reproach to his correspondent 
to the effect that the latter had wasted his talents on frivolous things* may 
be interpreted as a recognition of his own error during the dissipation that 

42. Ibid., X (1886), 60. 

43. See Théophile Dufour, “Pages inédites de Jean-Jacques Rousseau,” Annales de 
la Société Jean-Jacques Rousseau, I (1905), 200-201. 

44. Infra, n. 82. 

45. Correspondance générale de J. J. Rousseau, I (1924), 99 and n. 1. 

46. Ibid., p. 89 n. 2. 

47. Ibid., pp. 89-98, 102-107. 

48. Ibid., p. 25, l. 9, and p. 33, Ll. 1. 

49. Saussure MS, fol. 78-79. See ibid., p. 99, n. 1. 

50. Ibid., p. 129 and p. 138. For the grouping of the MS, see Théophile Dufour, 
“Pages inédites de Jean-Jacques Rousseau,” loc. cit., p. 201 n. I. 

51. Théophile Dufour, “Pages inédites de Jean-Jacques Rousseau,” loc. cit., pp. 207- 
208. 

52. Correspondance générale de J.-J. Rousseau, I (1924), 99. 

53. Cfuvres completes de J.-J. Rousseau, VIII (1897), 133. 

54. Correspondance générale de J.-J. Rousseau, I (1924), 99. 
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followed the death of Claude Anet. Reaction against this period may have 
prompted the observation of the letter that: 


Le gout un peu passioné mais délicat qui vous entraine vers les plaisirs vous 
a bien tot fait déméler la fadeur des plus brillants, vous éprouverés avec éton- 
nement que les plus simples et les plus modestes n’en ont ni moins d’attraits ni 
moins de vivacité. . .55 


It is therefore clear that the circumstances of the young man to whom the 
letter is addressed bear a striking resemblance to those in which Rousseau 
found himself in 1735. 

Two other details of the letter throw light on the suggestion proposed. 
The recommendation to an examination of conscience, to which the 
“tumulte des villes’”’ and the “fracas du grand monde” are not favor- 
able,** leads to a final exhortation in the first person plural: ““Sauvons nous a 
la campagne, alons y chercher un repos et un contentement que nous 
n’ avons pu trouver au milieu des assemblées et des divertissemens.’’®’ 
This passage gives expression to a profound desire of the writer himself 
which was not to be realized for a year at least and perhaps longer.*®* 
Moreover the letter ends abruptly thus: “Voila Monsieur, comment je 
soupconne que vous avés raisonné,’”’ and Dufour expresses doubt that it 
was actually despatched.*® This omission of any complimentary ending 
assumes a certain importance if it be related to the facts to which attention 
is drawn above. 


There are therefore abundant grounds for the belief that early in 1735 
Rousseau resolved to dedicate his life to peaceful contemplation in retreat. 


III 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL INTEREST OF THE 
PROJECT POUR L’EDUCATION DE M. DE SAINTE-MARIE 


The Projet pour léducation de M. de Sainte-Marie,® written toward the 
end of 1740, about seven months after Rousseau entered the Mably house- 
hold® as tutor to the two children, Sainte-Marie and Condillac, appears to 
be not merely an exposition of the principles which are to be adopted in the 
education of the elder son in particular. Almost at the outset it becomes 
clear that it is also a justification of the past, prompted by some reproach 
implied in Rousseau’s plea that if Mably finds him unsuitable, he must dis- 
charge him: “ne pensez point . . . que. . . j’aie prétendu vous engager 

55. Ibid. 

56. Ibid., p. 100. 

57. Ibid., pp. 100-101. 

58. See Albert Schinz and Isabel Laurence, “Le Probléme de la date du premier séjour 
de Mme de Warens aux Charmettes,”” RHL, XXXV (1928), 85-91. 

59. Correspondance générale de J.-J. Rousseau, I (1924), 101 n. 

60. (uvres completes de J.-J. Rousseau, III (1895), 33-44. 


61. Ibid., p. 36. Cf. ibid., VIII (1897), 191, 193, and Correspondance générale de J.-J. 
Rousseau, I (1924), 132. 
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vous-méme en aucune maniére.”’® It appears that this reproach had taken 
the form of criticism made not directly to Rousseau himself® but to other 
people in the presence of his elder pupil.“ Such a humiliating situation 
forced him to speak frankly and in so doing he throws interesting light upon 
his experiences at this period. 

It is significant that Rousseau begins this plan for the future by a general 
admission of past inadequacy. However, he attributes this to the fact that 
M. de Mably has neglected to define the tutor’s authority,®* so that the 
child, refusing to recognize it, took refuge with the father at the least sign 
of trouble and was duly comforted.* In view of these circumstances, Rous- 
seau refuses to accept the responsibility if little progress is visible to date. 

Having made this general observation, he proceeds to discuss in detail 
his plan which had obviously not been apparent from past policy. It is again 
significant that he acknowledges past failure in the case of each of the three 
sections into which he divides it, exonerating himself and defining the con- 
ditions of future success. 

The first part of the plan provides for the training of the child’s moral 
dispositions. Having explained the principles according to which moral 
precepts are to be imparted, Rousseau admits that little progress is apparent 
in this respect, but he rejects the responsibility, implying that Mably has 
sympathized with the child when the latter was scolded and declaring 
that, with the father’s collaboration, future progress may be assured. 


C’est & cet égard, monsieur, que nous ne saurions agir avec trop de correspon- 
dance; et il est trés-important que, dans les occasions ov |’on aura lieu d’étre 


mécontent de lui, il ne trouve de toutes parts qu’une apparence de mépris et 
d’indifference . . .*7 


Not content with rejecting responsibility for the unsatisfactory results 
associated with this first part of the plan, Rousseau, before proceeding, 
positively defends the method which he has adopted: 


Je devrois ici aller au-devant d’une impression qu’on pourroit recevoir de 
mon projet, en s’imaginant que je ne cherche qu’A m’égayer moi-méme et & 
me débarrasser de ce que les legons ont de sec et d’ennuyeux, pour me procurer 
une occupation plus agréable.** 


His justification seems less to anticipate criticism than to reply to that 
which has already been directed against him. 

The second part of the plan deals with the training of the reason by the 
practice of solving problems arising in daily experience and by the fre- 


62. Cuvres completes de J.-J. Rousseau, III (1895), 35. 
63. Ibid., pp. 35-36. 

64. Ibid., p. 36, ll. 6-9. 

65. Ibid., pp. 33-36. 

66. Ibid., p. 36. 

67. Ibid., p. 39. 

68. Ibid., p. 38. 
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quentation of society. In discussing both methods Rousseau enlists the 
collaboration of Mably who will question the child on occasion® and 
introduce him into social gatherings.”° Apparently though, this has been 
tried before and Rousseau acknowledges its ineffectiveness in the past. The 
failure is attributed, however, to the father, who has monopolized the child’s 
attention in company to such an extent that the latter has on such occasions 
never really been aware of the presence of anyone else but his cher papa.™ 

This rejection of responsibility is again followed by a positive defence of 
the honesty of his intentions: 


On concluroit trés-mal si, de tout ce que je viens de dire, on concluoit que, me 
voulant débarrasser de la peine d’enseigner, ou peut-étre par mauvais gott 
méprisant les sciences, je n’ai nul dessein d’y former monsieur votre fils . . . 
Ce n’est pas ceux qui me connoitront qui raisonneroient ainsi. . . 


Such frequent protests of this nature seem indicative of anxiety on the part 
of the writer to defend himself against criticism already directed against him. 

The third part of the plan provides for the acquisition of knowledge. 
Apparently in spite of the fact that Rousseau has not thought fit to empha- 
size this aspect in the past, he has made some efforts but in vain, and as in 
the previous sections he proceeds to exculpate himself, again at the expense 
of Mably, who has indulged the child’s whims. It is to this that past failures 
must be attributed: “l’on ne permettroit point . . . qu’il se réfugiat prés 
de vous aux heures de son travail.” Thereupon Rousseau proceeds to 
develop his plans in this respect for the future, the efficacy of which will be 
assured by the co-operation of the father, who will take an active interest in 
them, questioning the child regularly on his progress” and being careful to 
distribute rewards and punishments so that these may be regarded by the 
child as the natural result of a favorable or unfavorable attitude toward 
his studies.* The final development of the treatise constitutes a discussion 
of the books which will be instrumental in the execution of this last part of 
the plan. 

The foregoing study of the Projet pour l'éducation de M. de Sainte-Marie 
from the biographical point of view clarifies the circumstances of its presen- 
tation to M. de Mably, affording an interesting glimpse into Rousseau’s 
experiences as a tutor. This plan for the future is based upon an appreci- 
ation of the past wherein the writer exonerates himself from responsibility 
for the unsatisfactory state of his pupil’s education, which is to be attri- 
buted, not to the methods adopted, but to lack of collaboration on the 
part of the father. 

69. Ibid., p. 39, ll. 31-35. 

70. Ibid., p. 40, ll. 9-12. 

71. Ibid., p. 40. 

72. Ibid., p. 41. 

73. Ibid., pp. 42-43. 

74. Ibid., p. 43. Cf. development on pp. 35, 42. 
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This conclusion is interesting for the history of Rousseau’s ideas. The 
whole project is an illustration of this sentence which appears on the first 
page: ‘Mais, monsieur, quelques soins et quelques peines que je puisse 
prendre, le succés est bien éloigné de dépendre de moi seul.’’® Close ex- 
amination reveals that the result depends upon Rousseau to a limited ex- 
tent, while much of the responsibility lies with Mably himself. This is a 
very early version of the famous theory of the Emile that, under existing 
corrupt social conditions, it is a father’s duty to attend to the education 
of his own children and that nothing can replace the paternal guidance. 
This further relationship between the earlier treatise and the Emile is less 
easily recognizable than the others, in view of the discretion which was 
imposed upon the writer in the case of the former by the circumstances 
under which it was presented. 

IV 
1741 

The history of Rousseau’s life during the year 1741 has always been rather 
obscure. The Epitre d Monsieur Parisot,"* completed July 10, 1742,77 con- 
tains a poetical account of his life almost to that point wherein Rousseau, 
after telling of the many years spent in Savoy with Mme de Warens, con- 
cludes with a final two years spent at Lyon, without however specifying 
the circumstances.7* On the other hand, the Confessions tell how after one 
year at Lyon as tutor in the Mably household,’® presumably therefore in 
May, 1741,®° realizing his insufficiency for the task assigned him and 
yielding to his longing for the Charmettes of days gone by, he left his post 
and hastened, without further delay to the scene of his former happiness. 
There he remained allegedly until his final departure for Paris, which he 
dates 1741.*! But the correspondence makes it clear that it must certainly 
be dated after June 25, 1742, and it was probably posterior to the com- 
pletion of the Epitre.* In this case the two years would have expired before 

75. Ibid., p. 33. See also p. 35, ll. 21-23; p. 38, 1. 28; p. 42, ll. 20-22; and p. 42,l. 38- 
40: “ce n’est aussi qu’une harmonie et une correspondance parfaite entre un pére et un 
précepteur qui peut assurer le succés d’une bonne éducation.” 

76. Correspondance générale de J.-J. Rousseau, I (1924), 163-172. 

77. Théophile Dufour, ‘Pages inédites de Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Deuxiéme série,” 
Annales de la Société Jean-Jacques Rousseau, II (1906), 173 n. 7. 

78. Correspondance générale de J.-J. Rousseau, I (1924), 168, vss. 163-164. 

79. Cuvres completes de J. J. Rousseau, VIII (1897), 191, 193. 

80. Correspondance générale de J.-J. Rousseau, I (1924), 131-132. 

81. Ibid., XIV (1930), 224. See also @uvres completes de J. J. Rousseau, VIII (1897), 
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the sixth book, which ends with the definitive departure from Savoy, is captioned “1737- 
1742” in the final version represented by the Moultou MS. Théophile Dufour has cor- 
rected the erroneous dates reproduced in editions of Rousseau’s works since that of G. 
Petitain in 1819-1820. See La Premitre Rédaction des Confessions, Genéve, Jullien, 1909, 
p. 249 nD. I. 


82. Théophile Dufour, “Pages inédites de Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Deuxiéme série,”’ 
loc. cit., p. 174. 
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the visit to Lyon en route to Paris mentioned in the Confessions,™ so that 
this visit would not be included. Even if it were, since it lasted two or three 
weeks at the most,™ it would not explain the discrepancy. 

Théophile Dufour, thinking it necessary to associate some of the inci- 
dents of Rousseau’s account in the Confessions of this final visit to Lyon 
with a longer sojourn there, and in order to make up the two years of the 
Epittre, suggests the necessity of assuming either that the tutorship lasted 
two years or that Rousseau returned to Lyon in the second semester of 
1741.5 The conviction that one of the incidents which must be associated 
with the period in question was the courtship of Mile Serre suggested to 
him* the idea of a return in 1741, since fragments X and XI of the passages 
omitted from the Confessions,’ which had already been connected with this 
courtship,** contain references to a six-months’ period and to a voyage 
respectively. However, since the references in these fragments cannot be 
definitely established,®* they are not sufficient grounds for assuming such a 
return, as Dufour realized when, obviously doubting their value in this 
respect, he asked: “‘Sous quel prétexte est-il retourné dans la ville qu’il 
venait de quitter? Qu’avait-il désormais 4 y faire et comment employait-il 
ses journées?’’% 

The Correspondance générale contains a letter™ addressed at an un- 
specified date by Rousseau at Lyon to a lady there, devotion to whom had 
prompted the visit on that occasion. Eugéne Ritter, without discussing the 
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84. Théophile Dufour, “Pages inédites de Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Deuxiéme série,” 
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doning his post was his longing for the Charmettes; so that it is not likely that he lingered 
another year at Lyon once he was released from his engagement with Mably. 
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problem, connects this letter with a return to Lyon in 1741, identifying the 
lady with Mlle Serre.” 

Scholars since Musset-Pathay who first published the letter, accepting 
his suggestion that it was addressed to Mlle Serre, dated it therefore on the 
occasion of the trip to Lyon en route to Paris with which Rousseau con- 
nects his courtship of that lady.“ But the letter cannot have been written 
then, for, besides the fact that in that case the lady would not have prompt- 
ed the visit, the manuscript is included in the Saussure collection which, as 
has been said above,** comprises papers left by Rousseau at Chambéry at 
the time of his definitive departure for Paris in June or July, 1742. It must 
therefore have been written on the occasion of a previous sojourn. Dufour,** 
on the basis of the note “Jeunesse égarée’”’ written on the verso in 1742, 
would place it many years earlier and connect it with the “égarement”’ of 
the letter to Isaac Rousseau of June 26, 1735.°7 However, Pierre-Paul Plan 
points out °* that on the basis of the spelling it must be posterior to the 
summer of 1739. It would therefore be dated some time between the sum- 
mer of 1739 and June or July, 1742. 

Since it was written on the occasion of a visit prompted by devotion to 
the recipient it cannot have been written during the tutorship which pre- 
sumably lasted from May 1740 until May 1741. Moreover, it is possible to 
maintain that it postdates the tutorship period on the basis of the following 
passage: “‘j’avois résolu de passer le reste de mes jours en philosophe dans 
une retraitte qui s’offroit a moi: vous avez detruit tous ces beaux projets, 


j’ai senti qu’il m’étoit impossible de vivre eloigné de vous . . .”** This 
abandoned retreat cannot be a reference to Rousseau’s retirement at the 
Charmettes before the tutorship period, for at that time he knew no one at 
Lyon who could have inspired such a letter. It is true that he had met Mlle 
Serre there in 1731,!°° but even if the letter were patently addressed to her, 
there is no apparent reason why, after ten years during which there had 
been no communication between them, he should suddenly have experienced 
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such urgent desire to see her. The letter necessarily implies a recent sojourn 
at Lyon, namely the tutorship, during which Rousseau became enamored 
of the recipient. The retreat to which it refers as abandoned must therefore 
be that to which, according to the Confessions, he hastened upon leaving 
the Mably household. In this case, the letter must be connected with a so- 
journ at Lyon some time in the second semester of 1741. The foregoing may 
be said by way of clarification of Ritter’s suggestion in this respect. 

However, Ritter identifies the courtship glimpsed in the letter with that 
of Mile Serre. This involves accepting Dufour’s suggestion that the court- 
ship of Mlle Serre should be dated on the occasion of the return in 1741 in- 
stead of during the visit to Lyon en route to Paris as the Confessions 
record.'” But there is no legitimate reason for questioning the Confessions 
in this instance’™ and the courtship of Mlle Serre may very well date from 
the later visit. In this case the courtship to which the letter refers must be 
associated with someone else, for it has been said above’ that Rousseau, 
on the eve of his departure for Paris, referred to it as an expression of erring 
youth, and he would not have said this of an affection which he still enter- 
tained and which he continued to cultivate immediately afterwards. Du- 
four in 1906 believed that the letter was addressed to Mille Serre.'* He may 
have changed his mind later, for Paul-Pierre Plan points out®* that he had 
cancelled her name on his annotated copy of the correspondence. Plan him- 
self doubts that the letter was addressed to her, alleging the fact that what 
the Confessions tell us of Mlle Serre is quite different from what we learn 
from the letter of the lady to whom it was addressed. In view of this dis- 
crepancy, the letter must refer to another courtship which Rousseau has 
neglected to mention in the Confesstons—for fear of encumbering his 
account with insignificant details, judging from his attitude toward the 
affair when he left Savoy in 1742. However, any suggestion as to the iden- 
tity of the lady of the letter would be purely arbitrary. 

There is some justification for the opinion that the Confessions contain 
a direct reference to this escapade of Rousseau’s youth. Referring, in his 
account of the visit to Lyon en route to Paris, to the munificence of his 
friends there on that occasion,’®* he makes mention of M. Bordes “qui 
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m’avoit souvent obligé,”’ of the noble and generous Perrichon whose 
“munificence ordinaire” is emphasized, of Parisot, “le meilleur et le mieux 
faisant des hommes,” and of David ‘“‘qui m’avoit rendu service dans ma 
détresse d un de mes précédents voyages.’ Since it is not clear how Rousseau 
lived during the sojourn under discussion, it is likely that the previous 
voyage during which he experienced distress of some kind was on that 
occasion rather than on the occasion of the tutorship or of one of the earlier 
trips mentioned in the Confessions.'°* This passing reference, and indeed 
Rousseau’s whole tribute to the habitual generosity of his friends at Lyon, 
suggests a solution to the difficulties which Dufour realized were involved 
in assuming such a sojourn. 

This return to Lyon in 1741 practically accounts for the discrepancy 
between the reference in the Epitre d Monsieur Parisot to two years spent at 
Lyon and the statement made in the Confessions to the effect that the tutor- 
ship lasted one year whereupon Rousseau retired to Savoy immediately. It 
is only necessary to assume that this retirement was quickly abandoned,} 
and this seems probable from the account in the Confessions: “A peine 
eus-je resté une demi-heure avec elle, que je sentis mon ancien bonheur 
mort pour toujours. Je me retrouvai dans la méme situation désolante que 
j’avois été forcé de fuir. . .”’"° The disillusioned Rousseau returned there- 
fore almost immediately to Lyon and there is no reason to assume that he 
was again in Savoy before March 1742 when, recovering from an illness, 
he was residing once more with Mme de Warens.™ The sojourn under 
discussion may therefore have lasted about nine months. The balance of 
the two-year period constitutes no further difficulty and it may be assumed 
that Rousseau was using a round number in the early poetical account of 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF VALERY’S 
LE CIMETIERE MARIN 








IN THE DISCUSSION centering about Paul Valéry’s Le Cimetiére marin 
since its appearance in 1920, there have been two essential issues: the 
“translation” of the poem and its philosophical implications. Two questions 
have been raised consistently: ‘‘What does the poem say?”—how might 
one translate it into simple, unmetaphorical French?—and ‘What does the 
poem mean?”—what are its philosophical arguments and conclusions? 
Both of these resolve themselves into a consideration of meaning. To ans- 
wer the first question, one studies the syntax, the connotations of words, 
the allusions, the figures of speech, and one arrives at a kind of paraphrase 
or prosification of the work. What might be called the “grammatical” 
meaning is discovered. To answer the second question, one turns the images 
into ideas, studies the relationship and the sequence of those ideas, dis- 
cerns the argument and the conclusion. What might be called the “logical’’ 
meaning is apprehended. 

If debate upon both of these issues is possible, it is because clear and un- 
equivocal answers are apparently not contained in the poem itself. On the 
one hand, the language is not literal but metaphorical; objects are not 
called by their own names, but by substitutes; adjectives attribute physical 
characteristics when abstract qualities are meant; verbs are used in a 
derived rather than in a primary sense. In the translation of these non- 
literal terms into literal terms there is much room for hesitation and dif- 
ference of opinion. On the other hand, once literal meaning has been dis- 
cerned, there still remains the problem of finding the ideas for which the 
objects identified are supposed to stand. For this is a “symbolistic” poem 
in the sense that the objects and actions described are themselves merely 
the representatives of abstract or metaphysical meanings never directly 
stated. In the search for these ulterior meanings there is again occasion for 
much uncertainty and variety of approach. The task is admittedly a diffi- 
cult one. In spite of its difficulty, much light has been thrown on the poem 
by its commentators and much has been contributed to its understanding 
and enjoyment. 

To these discussions in general, we may offer two objections. First, they 
have not been relevant to the analysis of the poem as a poem; second they 
have furnished no basis for the evaluation of the poem as a poem. 

A poetic structure differs from any other—from a logical or a rhetorical 
structure—in the nature of its internal organization. It is a tissue of words 
so woven (if it be a good poem) that there is an internal “‘poetic”’ justifi- 
cation for the presence and the place of every word. It has a principle of 
unity which determines how every word belongs in the total structure and 
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it has a principle of order which determines where every word belongs in 
the total structure. Both of these principles are internal; they are self- 
contained rather than imposed from without, they are unique and germane 
only to a given poem rather than general or universal. If the poem is nar- 
rative or dramatic, both of these principles are derived from the plot 
(taken in the broadest sense); anything present in the poem gains entry 
because of its relevance to one of the elements constituting the plot; its 
place in the work is determined by its belonging to the beginning of the 
plot (that part in which the conflicting situations and characters are 
stated), or to the middle (that part in which the conflict is developed), or 
to the end (that part in which the conflict is resolved). If the poem is not 
narrative or dramatic and there is no plot strictly speaking, something 
analogous to a plot contributes the internal principles of unity and order. 
With respect to evaluation, esthetic judgments on the beauty of the poem 
may derive from an analysis of its unity and its order and may be, in large 
part, in terms of the degree of achievement of these internal relationships. 

In the discussions of Le Cimetiére marin, critics have so closely applied 
themselves to the two kinds of meaning already mentioned that they have 
largely neglected its nature and its worth as a poem. On the “grammatical” 
side, in the search for the literal interpretation of the language, they have 
proceeded largely by a process of fragmentation. They have singled out 
the individual simile, the isolated allusion, the difficult phrase, for study 
and analysis; when they made reference to context, it was merely to 
repetitions of word or phrase by a kind of cross-reference which might sup- 
port or deny a given interpretation. They made little if any attempt to 
understand the phrase in terms of the total poetic structure—or the total 
poetic structure in terms of the phrase. On the “‘logical’’ side, in the search 
for the symbolical interpretation of the work, critics have proceeded to 
study the argument of the poem, its premises and its conclusions, just as if 
it were not a poem at all but some philosophical demonstration. Argument 
has been treated independently of poetic structure; that is, the critic (e.g. 
Jean de Latour) has tended to rearrange the ideas of the poem into a logical 
sequence which might or might not be related to the sequence and to the 
structural workings of the poem. In a word, these critics have not always 
made a distinction between the logical relationships of ideas and the 
esthetic development of poetic elements. 

Obviously, neither of these approaches could be productive of evaluative 
conclusions with respect to the poem. If one proceeds by fragmentation, 
the relationships which make for unity and order are destroyed rather than 
made patent, and there is no way of telling if and to what extent they have 
been achieved. Hence the basis for evaluation is lost. If one proceeds to 
apply philosophical criteria to the argument, one may indeed arrive at 
evaluations; but they will not necessarily be evaluations of the goodness or 
the beauty of the poem as a work of art. They may indeed be so considered 
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in a critical system in which esthetic criteria are indistinguishable from other 
criteria, ethical or metaphysical or political. But they could not be con- 
sidered as valid in a critical system in which a work of art, approached 
from different points of view, is judged by separate and individual criteria 
for each point of view. 

In the present essay I shall attempt to supplement these earlier studies 
by another in which attention will be focussed specifically on the discovery 
of internal structural relationships in the poem. I shall be using a critical 
approach in which just one aspect of the poem, its form or structure, will 
be considered, and in which only criteria pertinent to that single aspect will 
be applied. Once these relationships have been discovered and clarified, I 
shall try to derive whatever evaluative conclusions seem to be justified by 
the analysis. It must be pointed out at the beginning, however, that any 
such reading and judgment of the poem is merely a hypothesis—an inter- 
pretation which can be valid only so long as it confirms the reactions or the 
intuitions of the sensitive reader, only so long as it illuminates the work 
for the sensitive reader and makes it at once more understandable and 
more beautiful for him. If it fails to do this, it must be discarded as an in- 
terpretation. Any such failure may be imputed either to the error or the 
insufficiency of the analyst or to the fault of the method of analysis em- 
ployed, or to both.' 


1. Frédéric Lefévre, in ‘Le Cimetiére Marin,” Entretiens avec Paul Valéry (Paris, 
Le Livre, 1926, pp. 279-302), gives one of the early examples of an interpretation in 
which the main problem is the discovery of the meaning of the symbol in the poem. In a 
running commentary punctuated by exclamations of admiration, he equates the sea with 
“Je mouvement, la vie” and the cemetery with “‘le repos, |’éternel repos, la mort.’’ The 
sun is taken to be “‘la conscience qui plane au-dessus des éléments mouvants de la vie de 
l&me”’ (pp. 280-281). He points out the shifting relationship of these elements. Isolated 
figures are appreciated in themselves (cf. the commentary on Stanza XVI, “Quels mots 
pourraient mieux exprimer & la fois la chaude splendeur et |’amére vanité des voluptés 
humaines?” p. 294) and not for their appropriateness to the whole. There is no attempt 
at any structural analysis. 

The approach of Gustave Cohen, “Essai d’explication du Cimetitre Marin de Paul 
Valéry,” Nouvelle Revue Frangaise (1°" février 1929, XX XII, 202-230; reprinted in a 
separate volume, Paris, Gallimard, 1933) is somewhat more complex. Cohen gives some 
of the personal background of the poem, which he then proceeds to liken to a Greek 
tragedy with “‘le protagoniste, le deutéragoniste et le tritagoniste” (p. 205). The first 
of these actors is “le Non-Etre ou le Néant, dont |’immobilité est si admirablement 
symbolisée par Midi.” The second is “‘la conscience, celle du poéte sans doute, celle de 
homme aussi, tenté de s’abandonner A |’extase immobile qui l’identifierait au néant 
éternel, mais capable de passer, comme la Mer, symbole de cette conscience, d’une im- 
mobilité frissonnante 4 la mobilité tumultueuse et créatrice.” The third is “l’auteur, 
acteur A la fois et spectateur de ce drame qu’il contemple avec passion et selon le dé- 
nouement duquel il se résoudra” (ibid.). The poem is then divided into four parts, and 
these same four divisions are observed in the commentary. Much of this commentary is 
paraphrase, and when an interpretation is lacking Cohen frequently cites other poets or 
other works of Valéry for parallel phrases or ideas. At the end of the essay there are notes 
on the adequacy of the images to the ideas expressed, appreciations of isolated lines and 
passages, and remarks on the Latinisms and Hellenisms used. Again, Cohen is primarily 
concerned with the “philosophical”? meaning, and does not approach the problem of 
structural analysis as bere defined. 
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In Le Cimetiére marin, the unifying structural element is an extended 
metaphor to which all words in the poem are related. The principle of order 
is contained in the development of that same metaphor from a situation of 
apparent but unreal balance at the beginning, through a middle in which 
that balance becomes manifestly untenable and is disturbed, to an end in 
which the false balance is totally destroyed and a harmonious relationship 
within the metaphor is achieved. 

The metaphor establishes a parallelism or equivalence among three 
separate elements: the sea, the cemetery, and the spectator. It is thus more 
complex than the usual metaphorical relationship in which only two 
elements are juxtaposed. The reason for this is that one of the three ele- 
ments, the cemetery, differs from the other two in a fundamental—but not 
immediately apparent—way. In this difference lies the disturbing element 
in the initial balance, and hence the source of the whole “action” is in- 
troduced. 

Each of the elements in this tripartite metaphor has in itself two aspects, 
a superficial one and an internal one. The sea has its calm, unbroken surface 
upon which shines the high sun of noon; but it also has the turbulent 
waters beneath its surface, waters held in check—for a time at least—by the 
immobile exterior. The spectator displays an attitude or appearance of 
philosophical disdain for all the concerns and functions of life; but he also 
has beneath this exterior a living organism contained—if only temporarily 
—by this attitude of detachment. The cemetery has the gleaming tomb- 


stones and the pines; but these cover—this time, eternally—the remains 
of the spectator’s ancestors. 





A more recent interpretation of the philosophical import of the poem is given by 
Jean de Latour in his Examen de Valéry (Paris, Gallimard, 1935), in a chapter entitled 
“L’Epreuve du monde extérieur’’: “‘L’abus de la réflexion abstraite, l’effort prolongé de 
la conscience de soi, l’excessif dépouillement des illusions qui enrobent |’intelligence 
humaine en méme temps qu’elles lui servent de milieu naturel et de soutien nécessaire, 
ont pour effet d’égaliser toutes choses particuliéres et concrétes en les repoussant au 
fond d’une perspective d’ou elles apparaissent décolorées comme 4 la fin d’une trop 
longue vie les joies frivoles de l’existence. La passion de la pensée trouve ici momen- 
tanément sa limite et s’amortit d’elle-méme. Le penseur exigeant, que sa soif de lucidité 
a mené jusqu’é cet état d’indifférence généralisée, connait bientét que les plaisirs de 
Vintelligence sont impurs ou ne sont pas: il n’est que d’avoir conscience du fait. Le 
dégofit de sa décevante libération l’engage 4 accepter un compromis avec l’humain: 
‘Le vent se léve!. . . il faut tenter de vivre!’ Faute de mieux !’art, dont la fonction, du 
moins, est nettement déclarée, se présente alors & lui comme une idole d’une qualité 
relative, mais certaine”’ (pp. 189-190). 

For an example of the explanation and definition of single words and of cross-reference 
to other works, see the unsympathetic discussion of Hubert Fabureau in his Paul 
Valéry (Paris, Editions de la Nouvelle Revue Critique, 1937, pp. 180-205). See also 
Francois Porché, Paul Valéry et la poésie pure (Paris, Marcel Lesage, 1926, pp. 34-50) 
for a long discussion of the single line “‘L’insecte net gratte la sécheresse’”’ as an example 
of the combination of abstract and concrete terms, and Pierre Guéguen, Paul Valéry: 
Son Cuvre (Paris, Editions de la Nouvelle Revue Critique, 1928, p. 45) for remarks on 
Valéry’s wide and varied use of the word pur: 
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A metaphorical relationship is thus established: the surface of the sea is 
like the attitude of the spectator, and the surface of the cemetery is like 
both of these. Therefore, whatever is said of one of these may apply, 
metaphorically, to the other two; any expression will be capable of a triple 
interpretation. Similarly, beneath each of these exteriors there lies some- 
thing hidden or suppressed, and the ratio “surface:subsurface” may also 
be used metaphorically. But there the perfect parallelism ends. If a com- 
plete state of balance existed among all elements of the metaphor, we should 
be able to extend to all three “subsurface” elements the same comparison, 
the same terms and the same interchangeability of expression. This is not 
possible. For while that which is contained beneath the surface of the sea is 
turbulent and is only temporarily subdued, and while that which is hidden 
by the disdain of the spectator is alive and is only temporarily subjugated, 
what lies beneath the stones and the pines of the cemetery is forever dead. 
The third element of the metaphor, the cemetery, contains a factor which 
cannot be made to fit in with the others. The balance is not genuine. There 
is a basis for change and for development, similar to that which produces 
the conflict in a narrative or dramatic plot. 

In the poem, indeed, there is a disturbance of this balance and the final 
achievement of a situation in which a new balance is brought about. This 
change is what determines the order of the poem. In the beginning, all 
three “surface’”’ aspects are placed in relationship; their similarity is em- 
phasized, and there is only the slightest intimation of what lies beneath 
each of these surfaces. The spectator is like the immobile sun, the still 
water, the pines and the monuments, and he is happy. In the middle, how- 
ever, the “‘subsurface” elements become increasingly prominent, and the 
one discordant characteristic is brought into play. The spectator discovers 
that although he is alive and the sea is alive, the cemetery covers only 
death. To be like the cemetery is to be entirely dead, and perhaps disdain 
is equivalent to such a death. But to be like the cemetery is also impossible 
for him so long as he is alive; for he is like the sea. In the end, the spectator 
casts off his disdain and becomes thoroughly alive, just as the sea, ruffled 
by the wind, becomes entirely mobile. A new metaphor, in which sea and 
spectator are completely assimilable, is established. From it the dead 
stones and their dead men are excluded. 

If now the parts of the poem be translated into a philosophical argument, 
its symbolical meaning becomes patent. At the beginning, the spectator 
states a case for philosophical detachment from life itself, for stoicism. In 
the middle, he discovers that to affect such stoicism is to be like the dead, 
and is in the nature of things an impossibility. In the end, he determines to 
live the life of the living. This “argument” is at the same time a part of the 
poem gua poem and something extraneous to it. It is a part of the poem 
since it is implicit in the language, the metaphors, the arrangement of the 
poem; but it is extraneous in the sense that the statement of the argument 
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involves the use of other language and of another structure: it is not some- 
thing explicitly stated in the poem itself. 


Thus the unity of the poem,—what belongs and what does not belong,— 
the order,—where things belong,—and the symbolical meaning,—what 
things mean,—are all contained within the single structural device of a 
metaphor. The degree of integration is high. Let us see how, in the detail, 
this integration is achieved, before going on to a few evaluative statements 
on Le Cimetiére marin. 


LE CIMETIERE MARIN? 
I 

Ce toit tranquille, o% marchent des colombes, 
Entre les pins palpite, entre les tombes; 
Midi le juste y compose de feux 

La mer, la mer, toujours recommencée! 

O récompense aprés une pensée 

6 Qu’un long regard sur le calme des dieuz! 


In the first stanza, all three elements are clearly introduced: in line 1, 
the “‘toit tranquille’’ of the sea, in line 2 the ‘“‘pins” and the “‘tombes”’ of 
the cemetery, in line 6 the “long regard” of the man. To the first belong 
the rest of line 1 (referring to the sails upon the water), line 3, line 4, and 
the second half of line 6; to the last belongs the “récompense’”’ of line s. 
The adjectives and verbs referring to all three are of the same general 
sense: “‘tranquille,”’ “juste,” ““compose”’ (to be taken in the sense of ‘‘calms, 
smoothes’’), “le calme des dieux.” That is, we are here dealing in each case 
with the surface or visible aspect of the object: the impression is one of 
balance, calm, eternity, divinity. But already, as needs must be, something 
at least of the instability is intimated; the “‘toit’’ is only part of an edifice, 
covers what is beneath; high noon (“Midi le juste”) is but a momentary 
state; the normal condition of the sea is one of movement (“toujours recom- 
mencée’’). In line 5, ““O récompense aprés une pensée,” there is a definite 
indication that something else lies before and beneath the “long regard.” 
Note that these “subsurface” indications all refer to the sea and to the 
spectator; this will generally be the case in the first part of the poem. The 
way is thus prepared for later developments. 


II 
Quel pur travail de fins éclairs consume 
Maint diamant d’imperceptible écume, 
Et quelle paix semble se concevoir! 
Quand sur l’abime un soleil se repose, 
Ouvrages purs d’une éternelle cause, 
12 Le Temps scintille et le Songe est savoir. 


2. Text of the @uvres de Paul Valéry, Paris, Editions de la N. R. F., 1933, II, 157- 
163: 
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III 
Stable trésor, temple simple 4 Minerve, 
Masse de calme, et visible réserve, 
15 Eau sourcilleuse, Hil qui gardes en toi 
Tant de sommeil sous un voile de flamme, 
O mon silence! . . . Edifice dans l’4me, 
18 Mats comble d’or aux mille tuiles, Toit! 


In the second and third stanzas, significantly, the cemetery does not 
enter; the attention is still on similarity rather than on dissimilarity. The 
lines are spent largely in describing the process by which the sea is calmed 
by the noonday sun, and the resultant static condition. Again, the same 
descriptive impressions are produced: “pur, fins, paix, purs, éternelle, 
stable, simple, calme.’’ But a more complete suggestion of the substructure 
is given in such phrases as “Quand sur l’abime,” “qui gardes en toi tant de 
sommeil”’; in the word “semble’”’ (line 9); and even in the intimation that 
Time and Dreams, here momentarily transformed, do have a more real 
form and existence. Moreover, in line 17 comes a specific statement to the 
effect that the soul does exist beneath the surface; it is the “Edifice dans 
l’Ame”’ lying beneath the personified ‘“Toit.”” One should note here, finally, 
that the metaphor of the temple—dedicated to the symbol of divine wis- 
dom—which is introduced at this point is given extensive development 
later on. 

IV 
Temple du Temps, qu’un seul soupir résume, 
A ce point pur je monte et m’accoutume, 
Tout entouré de mon regard marin; 
Et comme aux dieux mon offrande supréme, 
La scintillation sereine séme 
24 Sur laltitude un dédain souverain. 

If the cemetery was omitted in the preceding two stanzas, it is given full 
attention in the fourth. It is the “point pur,” the “Temple du Temps” 
(note how the term changes in reference), the ‘‘altitude.’’ The sea enters in 
the “scintillation sereine,” the man in the other lines. Just as previously the 
sea was in a state of becoming calm, serene, and so forth, so is the man here 
becoming disdainful: ‘‘je monte et m’accoutume”’; the serenity to which he 
attains is like an offering to the same gods already mentioned in line 6— 
a kind of similarity with them. Nevertheless, the phrase “qu’un seul soupir 
résume”’ again reminds one of the living flesh thus subjugated. 

Vv 
Comme le fruit se fond en jouissance, 
Comme en délice il change son absence 
Dans une bouche oi sa forme se meurt, 
Je hume ici ma future fumée, 
Et le ciel chante a l’@me consumée 
Le changement des rives en rumeur. 
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In the fifth stanza, those suggestions of change previously scattered are 
brought together in a compact metaphor, and made to refer specifically to 
the man: just as a fruit, losing its form, disappearing, dying, is changed into 
pleasure and delight, so the man—his soul consumed—is transformed into 
nothing more than a pleasurable smoke. The pleasure is denoted in the 
phrase “je hume,” the fact of change in the verb “change” of line 26 and 
in the “future” of line 28 (also, metaphorically, in the “changement” of 
line 30). That so sensuous an image should be used is in many ways ap- 
propriate: sensuality is one of the things being discarded in favor of the 
“sovereign disdain,” and it is the refusal of this sensuality to be so dis- 
carded which leads the man to his ultimate conclusion (cf. Stanza XVI, 
especially). It should be noted, moreover, that this transformation is a 
kind of death for the fruit (‘‘ot sa forme se meurt’’), and that for the man 
the word “future” gives the same implication—an implication of primary 
importance for the subsequent progress of the poem. In the last two lines, 
the metaphor of the sea and the heavens is again introduced. 

VI 
Beau ciel, vrai ciel, regarde-moi qui change! 
Aprés tant d’orgueil, aprés tant d’étrange 
33 Oitsiveté, mais pleine de pouvoir, 
Je m’abandonne 4 ce brillant espace, 
Sur les maisons des morits mon ombre passe 
36 Qui m’apprivoise a son fréle mouvoir. 


The two elements, man and sea, are again combined in the sixth stanza. 
The heavens, now apostrophized, have their old attributes, “beau, vrai,” 
the sea is still ‘ce brillant espace.’’ But for the man, although the element 
of change is still stressed (“‘regarde-moi qui change,” “je m’abandonne”’), 
the emphasis is upon a notion earlier suggested—from what the change is 
being made. It is from an abundance of “orgueil,”’ of “étrange oisiveté,” 
from human weaknesses. For both of these a kind of defense is offered in 
the phrase “mais pleine de pouvoir’; after all, they are the soul within, 
which is to be the successful protagonist in this action. But they are 
changed, now, into a shadow (“mon ombre passe’’), their power into a 
“fréle mouvoir”; and even this frailty still can keep the changed man in 
subjection. It is even possible that a secondary meaning of “ombre”’ (ghost) 
is intended here, and that the implication is already made that the man is 
as one dead. Finally, the third element enters with the “‘maisons des morts,”’ 
lying beneath the tombs, over which this shadow moves. 

VII 
L’éme exposée aux torches du solstice, 
Je te soutiens, admirable justice 


39 Dela lumiére aux armes sans pitié! 
Je te rends pure a ta place premiére: 
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Regarde-toi! . . . Mais rendre la lumiére 
42 Suppose d’ombre une morne moitié. 


The image of the shadow, suggested in the sixth stanza, forms the basis 
for the seventh stanza and for the revolution which it contains: the ellipsis 
in line 41 marks the end of a first section of the poem. The phrase “L’Ame 
exposée”’ continues line 34 (“Je m’abandonne a ce brillant espace’’), 
emphasizing now the fact that it is the soul that is thus delivered over. 
“Torches du solstice” is, in the same way, a reference to the ‘‘midi le juste” 
of line 3; as in that line “juste” was used in the etymological sense of 
“equally spaced between two extremes” (hence, high noon), so here the 
word “‘solstice” has its original meaning of the standing still of the sun. 
Both refer to the state of arrest of the sun—a state to which the man has 
now abandoned himself. In the next two lines, the same image is restated 
in “admirable justice/De la lumiére aux armes sans pitié.” The “je te 
soutiens” contrasts with verbs previously employed in that it represents, 
instead of the earlier state of becoming, a state of being: man and heavens 
are now identified, man now can withstand the pitiless gaze of the sun, and 
the image which he reflects back to the sun is the sun itself. “Regarde-toi!” 
This is the culmination of all the ideas previously expressed, and at the 
same time a kind of partial resolution of the metaphor: man and sun— 
human and deity—have been merged. 

But all is not so resolved. Beneath the heavens and the surface of the sea 
still lie the mysterious waters, beneath the disdain the conquered passions 
of the man. Against the “‘toi’”’ still stands the “moi” of the spectator (cf. 
line 31, ““Regarde-moi qui change”’), the “moi’”’ which will be so fully treated 
in the next section of the poem. Finally, the shadow of the substantial man 
still lies beneath the gleaming, divine figure. The “‘ombre”’ of line 35 is re- 
called, and with it the realization expressed in the lines ‘“‘Mais rendre la 
lumiére/Suppose d’ombre une morne moitié.”” The dreary half is what man 
was and what—it is soon to be discovered—he must always continue to be. 
A second phase of the argument is reached through the subtle turning about 
of an image. 


VIII 
O pour moi seul, 4 moi seul, en moi-méme, 
Auprés d’un ceur, aux sources du poéme, 
45 Entre le vide et l’événement pur, 
J’ attends l’écho de ma grandeur interne, 
Ameére, sombre et sonore citerne, 
48 Sonnant dans l’éme un creux toujours futur! 


Iterated and reiterated, the ‘‘moi” in the first line of the next stanza is 
brought into sharp contrast with the “toi” already mentioned; so the 
argument veers as the development of the metaphor continues. Now, in 
detail, will come a description of the man hidden by this assumed disdain. 
Of what does this “moi” consist? Of physical love (“Auprés d’un cceur”’), 
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of intellectual creation (‘aux sources du poéme’’), of all those acts of be- 
getting between the nonentity (‘le vide’’) preceding birth on the one hand 
and death (‘l’événement pur’’) on the other. These are the things opposed 
to the immortal and eternal “‘toi.”’ But in these things there still and always 
remains a flaw; their realization is always in the future. The “grandeur 
interne”’ sounds only as an echo, and does not ring true. It lacks the per- 
fection of death, of the “événement pur.” Hence we are still at a point in 
the poem where the man prefers disdain to this kind of living—where it is 
still possible to establish, metaphorically, a parallelism between the 
“abime’’ (line 10) of the sea and the “citerne” of the internal man, and to 
apply to the latter a group of adjectives (“amére, sombre, sonore’’) in 
direct contrast to those earlier applied to the surface of the sea. 


IX 
Sais-tu, fausse captive des feuillages, 
Golfe mangeur de ces maigres grillages, 
Sur mes yeux clos, secrets éblouissants, 
Quel corps me traine a sa fin paresseuse, 
Quel front l’attire a cette terre osseusef 
54 Une étincelle y pense a mes absents. 


Stanza IX reassembles all three elements of the metaphor, the sea 
(“captive, golfe mangeur”), the cemetery (“feuillages, maigres grillages, 
terre osseuse”’), and the disdainful spectator (‘‘mes yeux clos, me traine, 
sa fin paresseuse’’). Once again, the potentially turbulent character of the 
sea is suggested in the words “fausse captive.”’ But the emphasis is still on 
the living man, on the body which brings him and the mind which attracts 
him to this place. Body and mind are the dazzling secrets; they are related 
to the ideas suggested in the ‘“‘Auprés d’un coeur, aux sources du poéme’”’ 
of the preceding stanza; they contain the spark which remembers the 
spectator’s ‘‘absents’”—his dead ancestors as well as his unrealized present 
desires. Here, once more, the introduction of the dead ancestors works 
toward the upsetting of the metaphorical balance. 

We might note, at this point, that that balance has not as yet been dis- 
turbed. Suggestions of the possible basis for disruption have been made; 
in some cases, even, those suggestions have been developed. This merely 
means that the beginning of the poem contains the sources for the develop- 
ment in the middle and even for the ultimate end. The next four stanzas, 
X to XIII, will complete the presentation of this metaphorical balance; 
they differ from the preceding stanzas in their concentration on the ceme- 
tery, ‘surface’ and “subsurface.” 


xX 


Fermé, sacré, plein d’un feu sans matiére, 
Fragment terrestre offert a la lumiére, 
57. Ce lieu me plait, dominé de flambeauz, 
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Composé d’or, de pierre et d’arbres sombres, 
Ou tant de marbre est tremblant sur tant d’ombres; 
60 La mer fidéle y dort sur mes tombeauz! 


’ 


The “surface’’ elements predominate in the tenth stanza, where they 
receive the same attributes as those given sea and sky in the first lines of 
the poem. The place itself is indicated in a variety of phrases—“‘fragment 
terrestre, ce lieu, pierre et . . . arbres sombres, tant de marbre’’; the 
attributes are “fermé, sans matiére, offert 4 la lumiére.”’ Again, the charac- 
teristics are all divine, immortal. Note that in the line ““Fragment terrestre 
offert 4 la lumiére” there is a parallelism, in idea and in phrase, to the 
spectator’s offering of himself to the gods (ef. line 22); in a sense, he himself 
is such a fragment, whose terrestrial nature prevents the realization of the 
offer. Sea and sun enter in the phrases “A la lumiére, dominé de flambeaux, 
composé d’or, la mer fidéle y dort.”’ The spectator figures only in the words 
“me plait” and “mes tombeaux.”’ Finally, two “subsurface” elements are 
contained in “‘sur tant d’ombres” (a repetition of the ‘‘ombre”’ in lines 35 
and 42, but now having still another meaning) and “sur mes tombeaux.” 

XI 
Chienne splendide, écarte Vidolétre! 
Quand, solitaire au sourire de patre, 
63 Je pais longtemps, moutons mystérieuz, 
Le blanc treupeau de mes tranquilles tombes, 
Eloignes-en les prudentes colombes, 
66 Les songes vains, les anges curieur! 


If in the first part of the poem the spectator had identified himself with 
the sea and the sky, had assimilated at least a part of himself to their extra- 
human and eternal aspects, in the next group of stanzas he relates himself 
more directly to the third element of the complex metaphor, the cemetery. 
Stanza XI begins with an apostrophe to the sea; the image of the “chienne 
splendide”’ harks back to the “mer fidéle y dort” of the preceding line. The 
same image is made operative for the whole of the tripartite metaphor: the 
sea is the watchdog, the spectator the shepherd, the tombs are the sheep. 
Even in such auxiliary figures, the principal structural relationships of the 
whole poem are implicit. The verbs “écarte” and “éloigne(s)” refer to the 
sea; line 62 and the first half of line 63 to the spectator; the rest of line 63 
and line 64 to the “surface” aspects of the cemetery. Once more, note the 
adjectives; the sea is “‘splendide,”’ the spectator is “‘solitaire” and smiling; 
the tombs are “mystérieux, blanc, tranquilles.” In the last two lines, the 
“prudentes colombes,” the “‘songes vains,”’ the ‘anges curieux”’ are objects 
which might disturb the balance. The latter two are human attributes; the 
““colombes”’ are those same sails which, in line 1, moved upon the sea and 
might approach the cemetery. But now, through the adjective ‘‘prudentes,” 
they too acquire a human and disturbing trait. They are such living qualities 
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as might spoil the distant contemplation. The interchangeability of all 
elements and terms in this metaphor is at work. 


XII 
Ici venu, l’avenir est paresse. 
L’insecte net gratte la sécheresse; 
Tout est bralé, défait, recu dans l’air 
A je ne sais quelle sévére essence . . 
La vie est vaste, étant ivre d’ absence, 
Ei Vamertume est douce, et l’esprit clair. 
XIII 
Les morts cachés sont bien dans cette terre 
Qui les réchauffe et séche leur mystére. 
75 Midi la-haut, Midi sans mouvement 
En soi se pense et convient & soi-méme. . . 
Téte complete et parfait diadéme, 
78 Je suis en tot le secret changement. 


Stanza XII and the first four lines of Stanza XIII summarize and 
epitomize the state of false balance which has been developed since the 
first lines of the poem; they are the last expression of this balance. All of 
the assimilable elements are here assimilated: the spectator’s disdain, the 
“surface” elements of sea and cemetery, and the dead beneath the tomb- 
stones. The non-assimilable elements, the turbulent sea waters and the 
living spectator, are omitted. In line 67, “Ici venu” refers to the spectator, 
“’avenir est paresse’’ to his attitude of contentment with the present. The 
immobility of time stressed earlier (‘‘Midi le juste,” line 3; ‘““Le Temps 
scintille,” line 12) is again emphasized. Lines 68 and 69 relate to the 
cemetery; such words as “‘sécheresse, brilé, défait, regu dans l’air’” contri- 
bute to the idea of lifelessness associated not only with the cemetery but 
with all the other elements metaphorically related to it. Line 70, “‘A je ne 
sais quelle sévére essence,’”’ belongs specifically to the sea-sky element; but 
by implication it extends to all parts of the metaphor, as does the ‘“‘tout”’ 
of the preceding line. The “‘sévére essence,”’ once more, is a repetition of the 
“‘pur travail,” the “ouvrages purs,”’ the “feu sans matiére”’ of earlier lines. 
Similarly, the last two lines of the stanza are general in application; but the 
spectator is more especially envisaged. That which is absent from life is 
life itself, since living qualities (such as ‘““‘amertume’’) are reduced to their 
opposites (“‘douce’’) and the troubled spirit is clear. 

Such a setting is appropriate for the dead—‘‘Les morts cachés sont bien 
dans cette terre” (line 73); “surface” and “‘subsurface’”’ are in accord. Their 
mystery—life—is warmed and dried (note the parallelism to ‘“‘sécheresse”’ 
and “brialé”’ in lines 68-69, a parallelism which makes “surface” and ‘‘sub- 
surface” elements identical). Finally, the sun, responsible for the sea’s 
calm and the cemetery’s stillness, symbolical of the spectator’s disdain, is 
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introduced as the culminating and epitomizing element. ‘Midi 1a-haut, 
Midi sans mouvement” revives the idea and construction of “Midi le 
juste” in the first stanza (giving, incidentally, the meaning to be attached 
to “‘juste’’). The line “En soi se pense et convient 4 soi-méme”’ contains the 
whole philosophy of the preceding stanzas—the self-sufficiency of the im- 
mortal sun, of the marble cemetery, of the dead, and of the disdainful 
spectator. The “soi” and “‘soi-méme”’ of this line replace the “‘toi” used in 
earlier apostrophe and in subsequent lines, and stand in juxtaposition to 
the “moi” of line 43 and the strong “Je” of the concluding line in this 
stanza. They bring to an end the first main division of the poem. 

For with the next two lines (77-78), a new development is begun. The 
balance of the metaphor is broken; “surface” and “subsurface” are sepa- 
rated. Line 77, ““Téte compléte et parfait diadéme,” recapitulates the pre- 
ceding section, refers to the perfect and complete externals involved. Line 
78, ‘‘Je suis en toi le secret changement,” introduces the theme of the new 
section. It is significant that the change is within (‘en toi’’), that it is 
“‘secret’’—hence “subsurface” and hidden; the word “changement” itself 
is the opposite of all that was immobile, immortal, eternal and dead in the 
description of the “‘surface”’ elements. 

Three stanzas now follow in which two contrasting ideas are developed. 
First, the living human traits which differentiate the spectator from his 
surroundings are enumerated; these have already been intimated in the 
first section, they are now made more explicit. Second, the fact that these 
traits belong only to the living—that the dead possess them no longer—is 
clarified. This second notion, too, had been earlier suggested (cf. lines 71, 
74) and is now completely developed. 

XIV 
Tu n’as que moi pour contenir tes craintes! 
Mes repentirs, mes doutes, mes contraintes 
81 Sont le défaut de ton grand diamant. . . 
Mais dans leur nuit toute lourde de marbres, 
Un peuple vague aux racines des arbres 
84 A pris déja ton parti lentement. 

Stanza XIV definitely states the disparity between the spectator and the 
dead, so definitely breaks the balance of the metaphor. The “‘que moi” of 
line 79 once and for all divorces the spectator from the elements with which 
he had previously identified himself. He is separated from them by the 
“craintes, repentirs, doutes, contraintes,”’ human characteristics which had 
previously been subjugated under his disdain. These are the things which 
constitute the flaw in the picture of perfection previously elaborated. They 
introduce the mortal, the evanescent, the imperfect into a set of relation- 
ships where previously the immortal, the eternal, and the perfect had 
dominated. The word “diamant” (cf. “diadéme” of line 77) epitomizes 
these ‘“‘surface’’ elements, just as the word ‘“défaut” (which is a kind of 
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antonym to “parfait’’) summarizes all the newly discovered “subsurface” 
elements. Throughout, the ‘‘moi” and “mes” against the “ton” and “tes” 
serve to sharpen the contrast. Lines 82-84 now proceed to separate further 
and definitively—what lies beneath the poet’s disdain from what lies be- 
neath the tombstones. The surface elements are restated: “‘toute lourde de 
marbres, des arbres.”’ But what lies beneath, ‘un peuple vague,”’ has be- 
come the same as that which covers them (line 84). It should be noted that 
these “‘subsurface” elements are described in terms related to the ‘‘ombre”’ 
of lines 35, 42, 59: “leur nuit, vague.’”’ The last line, at the same time that 
it describes the fate of the dead, parallels the activity of the man when he 
was becoming like the other elements (‘‘je monte et m’accoutume, regarde- 
moi qui change, je m’abandonne’’). With the dead the activity has resulted 
in complete identification; with the spectator, the process of identification 
still continued during the first part of the poem. The “déja’”’ marks the 
distinction; for the dead it is too late, but for the spectator there is still 
time. 
XV 
Ils ont fondu dans une absence épaisse, 
L’argile rouge a bu la blanche espéce, 
87 Le don de vivre a passé dans les fleurs! 
Ox sont des morts les phrases familiéres, 
L’art personnel, les dmes singuliéres? 
90 6La larve file oi se formaient des pleurs. 


For an understanding of the role of Stanza XV, reference must again be 
made to the first part, to Stanza V. The first line, ‘Ils ont fondu dans une 
absence épaisse,’’ condenses the idea and the phrasing of lines 25 and 26: 

“Comme le fruit se fond en jouissance, 
Comme en délice il change son absence. . . 


But the application is now to the dead, and the tense of the verbs is past; 
in the earlier stanza, the reference was to the changing spectator and the 
verbs were present. The definite use of ‘‘absence”’ in the sense of death is 
the same as that earlicr implied in lines 26, 54, 71. Finally, the adjective 
“épaisse” (like the “lourde” of line 82) is in contradiction to the notion 
of ‘“fumée”’ (line 28); the spectator’s anticipation of an immortal, incor- 
poreal future is belied by the reality of the material corpses. The second 
line, “‘L’argile rouge a bu la blanche espéce,”’ repeats line 27 of the earlier 
stanza, ‘“‘Dans une bouche ov sa forme se meurt,’’ with the notion of drink- 
ing now substituted for that of eating, the red clay for the mouth, and the 
living flesh for the fruit. The process of dying in ‘‘se meurt”’ is replaced by 
the completed act of disintegration in ‘“‘a bu’’; again, the verb tenses change 
with the passage from the first to the second part of the poem. In line 87, 
‘“‘Le don de vivre” is the key phrase for this whole group of stanzas. It will 
be explained and developed in the next nine lines. It summarizes all those 
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qualities which, so long as they are present in the spectator, differentiate 
him from the ‘‘surface’”’ aspects of the metaphor and whose absence from 
the dead makes the dead completely assimilable to those “surface” ele- 
ments. The second hemistich, ‘‘a passé dans les fleurs,” describes the pro- 
cess by which that assimilation has been achieved. Four of these living 
qualities are indicated in the Ubi sunt question and in its answer: “les 
phrases familiéres, l’art personnel, les Ames singuliéres, les pleurs.” All 
three adjectives have as their function to individualize, personalize, parti- 
cularize these qualities, and thus to contrast them with the divine, imper- 
sonal aspects of the spectator’s disdain. It is the absence of these traits from 
the dead that makes them more like the “surface’”’ elements of the meta- 
phor than like the “subsurface”; it is their presence in the spectator— 
which he is about to discover—that makes his original alignment in the 
metaphor untenable. 
XVI 

Les cris aigus des filles chatouillées, 

Les yeux, les dents, les paupiéres mouillées, 

Le sein charmant qui joue avec le feu, 

Le sang qui brille aux lévres qui se rendent, 

Les derniers dons, les doigts qui les défendent, 

96 Tout va sous terre et rentre dans le jeu! 


Taking up the “‘auprés d’un coeur” of the first part (line 44), the next 
five lines (comprising most of Stanza X V1) offer sensuous love as an addi- 
tional example of these living qualities. The description is given in terms 
of parts of the body exclusively, and there is no intimation that the love 
involved is anything but sensuous. Again, there are reasons in the nature 
of the total pattern for the choice of such an example. In the early stanzas 
the spectator’s attitude, in keeping with the immaterial elements with 
which it is identified, is one of detached contemplation in which no cor- 
poreal consideration is allowed to enter. The ‘‘téte’”’ alone comes into play. 
But in the transition passages (cf. Stanza IX), where the “subsurface” 
elements begin to receive greater prominence, the body appears as one of 
those elements—‘“‘Quel corps me traine 4 sa fin paresseuse”’ (line 52). Now, 
in a series of stanzas which definitely establish the character of the living 
man hidden (temporarily) beneath the surface, this description of physical 


love is given in terms of the body only—“‘cris aigus, chatouillées, yeux, 


dents, paupiéres mouillées, sein, sang, lévres, dons, doigts.’”’ But these 
things—since an answer is still being supplied to the “Ou sont” of the 
preceding paragraph—are lost when life is lost. That is the meaning of the 
last line of the stanza, ‘“Tout va sous terre et rentre dans le jeu.” The first 
hemistich of this line is another of the many allusions to “subsurface” 
elements: “les maisons des morts”’ (line 35), “cette terre osseuse”’ (line 53), 
‘Les morts cachés sont bien dans cette terre’’ (line 73), “dans leur nuit” 


(line 82). The second hemistich, ‘‘et rentre dans le jeu,” in a sense destroys 
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the original metaphorical balance; the “jeu” is the whole composite of un- 
living things, the non-human and eternal movement and substance of the 
universe. In so far as the dead enter into this mechanism they become like 
the sun,.the surface of the sea and of the cemetery, and the attitude of the 
spectator, who himself has taken on the qualities of the others. They cease 
to be true “‘subsurface’’ elements. 

Since the metaphor breaks down in this one respect, the whole of it must 
disintegrate. If one “subsurface” element, the dead, is unlike the others, 
the living sea and the living man, the proportion is destroyed. The next 
five stanzas, completing this second part of the poem, have as their func- 
tion to emphasize the disparity. This is done solely in terms of the spectator, 
concluding with a statement of his dissatisfaction with the initial situation 
in the poem. Stanza XVII indicates the difference between the soul and 
the other “surface” elements. Stanza XVIII stresses this difference, re- 
jecting the immortal qualities previously accepted as a solution. In Stanza 
XIX, the spectator is differentiated from the “subsurface” dead, life pro- 
viding the distinguishing characteristic. The nature of that living quality, 
and its domination of the spectator’s life, are emphasized in Stanza XX. 
Stanza XXI, finally, gives a definitive statement (resulting from the four 
preceding stanzas) of the unacceptability of the original metaphorical 
arrangement in the poem. 

XVII 
Et vous, grande ame, espérez-vous un songe 
Qui n’aura plus ces couleurs de mensonge 
99 6Qu’auzx yeux de chair l’onde et l’or font ici? 
Chanterez-vous quand serez vaporeuse? 
Allez! Tout fuit! Ma présence est poreuse, 
102 La sainte impatience meurt aussi! 


To return to Stanza XVII: The first line serves two purposes. In the 
address to the ‘grande Ame” there is at once a contrast to the body, treated 
in the preceding stanzas, and a reintroduction of the “‘surface” element pre- 
dominant in the early part of the poem. Compare line 17, “édifice dans 
l’Ame”’; line 29, “l’Ame consumée”’; line 37, “l’A4me exposée”; line 45, 
“sonnant dans l’Ame.”’ The aim wi!l now be to show that the soul, like the 
body, is mortal, human, passing—hence unlike the elements to which the 
spectator had at first assimilated it. It will be noted that (consistent with 
the metaphorical character of the whole treatment) the sea is also addressed 
in the same apostrophe; this becomes apparent in line 100. The “‘songe”’ of 
the first line is also a repetition of the first part (cf. line 12, “et le Songe est 
savoir’). In both cases, the repetition is for purposes of denial. That denial 
is contained in the next line, ‘ces couleurs de mensonge”’; the original meta- 
phorical balance of the poem is a lie. If it is a lie, it is because the body will 
not enter into the proportion, cannot accept the assimilation (“‘qu’aux yeux 
de chair’’). “L’onde et l’or,”’ the “colors” of the lie, are a summation of the 
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whole pictorial situation in the early stanzas; they are roughly equivalent 
to sea and sun. Line 100, “‘Chanterez-vous quand serez vaporeuse,”’ is ad- 
dressed at once to the sea and to the soul, directly and by implication. The 
“chanterez-vous” refers to the sound of the sea “toujours recommencée,”’ 
to the ‘‘changement des rives en rumeur”’ (line 30) as well as to the singing 
of the sky to the exalted soul (“le ciel chante a l’Ame consumée,”’ line 29). 
The “quand serez vaporeuse”’ applies equally to the evaporation of the sea 
(“‘consume/Maint diamant d’imperceptible écume,” lines 7-8) and to the 
death of the soul. The word ‘Allez!’ provides the negative answer to the 
preceding question; it is the single word of denial. “Tout fuit!’’ negates the 
whole notion of stability and immobility and immortality implicit in the 
initial metaphor. The remaining words of the stanza make direct appli- 
cation of the denial to the spectator himself. Again, both body and soul 
are involved; ““Ma présence est poreuse” indicates the passing of the body, 
‘‘La sainte impatience meurt aussi’ the death of the soul. It is significant 
that the latter should be described in the words “‘ia sainte impatience,” in 
marked contradistinction to the “dédain souverain” of the original align- 
ment. The impatient soul can never accept the immobility of high noon. 


XVIII 
Maigre immortalité noire et dorée, 
Consolatrice affreusement laurée, 
105 Qut de la mort fais un sein maternel, 
Le beau mensonge et la pieuse ruse! 
Qui ne connait, et qui ne les refuse, 
108 Ce crane vide et ce rire éternel! 


Nor can the soul accept any notion of immortality as a consolation. 
Stanza XVIII contains another denial. The original metaphor is assimilated 
—and subordinated—to a group of classical and medieval (and religious) 
symbols of immortality, the “maigre immortalité noire,” the “consolatrice 

. laurée,”’ the “‘crane vide,” the “rire éternel.’’ Of the original ‘‘surface”’ 
elements, only the word “‘dorée” remains, along with the secondary sug- 
gestions contained in ‘‘éternel.”” The denial of this immortality is expressed 
indirectly in “affreusement” and all of lines 105 and 106, and directly in 
line 107, ‘‘Qui ne connait et qui ne les refuse.’’ Both a life of immobile, 
sovereign disdain and a death considered as accompanied by immortality 
of the soul are rejected. 


XIX 
Péres profonds, tétes inhabitées, 
Qui sous le poids de tant de pelletées, 
Etes la terre et confondez nos pas, 
Le vrai rongeur, le ver irréfutable 
N’est point pour vous qui dormez sous la table, 
114 Il vit de vie, il ne me quitte pas! 
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In this stanza (XIX) the old metaphor is reintroduced, but only to be 
gainsaid. Again, as in several stanzas of this section of the poem, sea and 
sky are omitted, only the cemetery and the spectator remain; this is so that 
dissimilarity may be emphasized. The “surface” of the cemetery reappears: 
“sous le poids de tant de pelletées,” “sous la table.” The “‘subsurface” 
dead, “‘Péres profonds, tétes inhabitées” (cf. the “‘erfine vide” of the pre- 
ceding line), are apostrophized. But the deadness of the dead (Qui. . ./ 
Etes la terre,’”’ “vous qui dormez’’) is contrasted strongly with the living 
character of the spectator (“Il vit de vie, il ne me quitte pas’’). In the de- 
velopment of the metaphor, the worm which had inhabited the dead body 
(“La larve file ot se formaient des pleurs”) now becomes the living 
principle which inhabits the living spectator: “Le vrai rongeur, le ver 
irréfutable.’”’ The phrase “‘N’est point pour vous” once more punctuates the 
irreconcilable difference between the dead dead and the living living, hence 
the fallacy of the original metaphor in which ‘“‘subsurface’”’ dead and “‘sub- 
surface’’ spectator were presumed to be similar. 

XX 
Amour, peut-étre, ou de moi-méme haine? 
Sa dent secréte est de moi si prochaine 
Que tous les noms lui peuvent convenir! 
Qwimporte! Il voit, il veut, il songe, il touche! 
Ma chair lui plait, et jusque sur ma couche, 
120 A ce vivant je vis d’appartenir! 

The attributes of the worm—of life—so frequently intimated in earlier 
passages of the poem (cf. line 32, ‘“‘orgueil,” line 33, “‘oisiveté,” line 66, 
‘Les songes vains, les anges curieux,”’ lines 79 ff., ‘‘craintes, doutes,” ete.) 
are again investigated in Stanza XX. As before, the answer is tentative 
and incomplete. Self-love and self-hate are both suggested (line 115). But 
no definitive solution results— ‘“‘Sa dent secréte”’; ef. “leur mystére’’ of 
line 74. The one thing certain is that he (or it) is fully identified with the 
spectator (lines 116-117). He possesses the activity of the body (“‘Il voit, il 
touche’’) and that of the mind (‘‘il veut, il songe’’), just as the spectator in 
earlier lines was moved by both impulses (‘“‘Quel corps me traine, quel 
front l’attire,”’ lines 52-53, e.g.). The hemistich, “Ma chair lui plait,” 
throws into relief that part of life which receives the emphasis—since it 
forces the conclusion—in these latter stanzas of the poem. It is equivalent 
to the “‘blanche espéce”’ of line 86, repeats the ‘yeux de chair” of line 99. 
The last line and a half of the stanza state, decisively, the identification of 


the spectator with his “rongeur’’; they imply, indirectly, the impropriety 
and the inadequacy of a situation in which the man, forsaking the body for 
the intellect, would also forsake life for a divine disdain. The final statement 
of that inadequacy and that impropriety comes in the next stanza. 
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XXI 
Zénon! Cruel Zénon! Zénon d’ Elée! 
M’as-tu percé de cette fléche ailée 
Qui vibre, vole, et qui ne vole pas! 
Le son m’enfante et la fléche me tue! 
Ah! le soleil . . . Quelle ombre de tortue 
126 Pour l’éme, Achille immobile a grands pas! 


Zeno of Elea’s appearance, in the next stanza, with two of his famous 
paradoxes, seems like the interjection of a new and unprepared element. 
Yet the makings of this metaphor are so closely assimilated to the com- 
ponents of the major metaphorical structure of the work as to contribute 
to, rather than detract from, the effectiveness of a culminating moment in 
the development of that structure. For Stanza X XI concludes (except for 
the “Non, non!” of line 127) the rejection of the original sea-cemetery- 
spectator relationship, and the consequent rejection of the philosophy of 
immobility which it symbolized. If Zeno’s paradoxes are introduced at this 
point rather than earlier, it is because they represent practical impossibili- 
ties, although they may have an intellectual probability. The attitude of 
divine disdain is here abandoned as a practical impossibility for a living 
man. The first line identifies Zeno, makes him responsible—and at the same 
time blames him (“Cruel Zénon!’’)—for the paradox in which the specta- 
tor finds himself. Lines 122—124 exploit the paradox of the arrow which, since 
it is at rest at every moment of its flight, must be at rest during all of its 


flight, and hence cannot move at all. The relationship to the symbols of 
immobility at the beginning of the poem is apparent. But the arrow (‘cette 


fléche ailée’’) itself comes to represent the same living qualities, the same 
life, already so frequently characterized. Like the worm, it possesses the 
spectator himself (‘‘M’as-tu percé’’); in the same way, it is alive and gives 
life (“Qui vibre, vole. . .,”’ “‘Le son m’enfante”’). But in so far as it is held 
motionless (“‘qui ne vole pas’’) as in the paradox, it takes life away (‘“‘la 
fléche me tue!’’) as in the static disdain of the spectator at the outset. The 
last two lines, alluding to the paradox of Achilles and the tortoise, do so in 
terms derived almost exclusively from the first part of the poem. The 
phrase ‘‘Ah! le soleil. . .”’ has two functions. It recalls the initial situation 
(cf. lines 3, 10, 37, 56, 75) of the sun arrested at high noon. At the same time 
it forms the basis (as it had before on several occasions) for the substance- 
and-shadow image about to be evoked. The substance is the motionless 
Achilles—the spectator himself, again—who stands exposed to the sun’s 
rays (cf. lines 37 ff.). But the shadow is a tortoise’s shadow, unrecognizable 
as belonging to the substance casting it. The shadow image, again, is a recur- 
rent one in the poem (ef. lines 42, 59). It is this disparity between substance 
and shadow which makes the situation producing it untenable to the soul 
(‘Pour l’Ame’”’), For the soul does move—‘‘A grands pas!’’—and a tor- 
toise’s slow shadow is entirely irreconcilable with it. 
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The final section of the poem, consisting of the three remaining stanzas, 
provides a positive solution in place of the unsatisfactory one just defini- 
tively rejected. That solution, again, is found in the original metaphor and 
is expressed in terms still derived from that metaphor, constitutes a con- 
tinuation of it. For in the original relationship (to repeat) the one element 
which did not “belong” with the others was the “subsurface” cemetery 
element—the fact that the dead beneath the tombstones were unlike the 
living sea beneath the calm surface, unlike the living man beneath the dis- 
dainful attitude. The section of the poem just preceding has stressed that 
unlikeness, disowned any parallelism that might exist between the specta- 
tor and the dead as a result of the metaphorical analogies. The last section 
will salvage four elements from among the original six, “surface” and “sub- 
surface” sea, “surface” and “subsurface” spectator. The dead cemetery 
will be excluded. What remains is entirely comparable. Moreover, since 
during the denial it was the existence of the body, of the living prin- 
ciple, which brought about the disturbance of the original balance, that 
living principle must now be dominant in the final solution. Hence the 
metaphor will be finally resolved with all four persisting elements in a state 
of motion, of life. 

XXII 
Non, non! . . . Debout! Dans Vére successive! 
Brisez, mon corps, cette forme pensive! 
Buvez, mon sein, la naissance du vent! 
Une fraicheur, de la mer exhalée, 
Me rend mon Gme. . . O puissance salée! 
132 Courons 4 l’onde en rejaillir vivant! 


By way of transition, the first two words of Stanza XXII are a summary 
of all the foregoing negation: ‘‘Non, non!”’ But the next word, ‘‘Debout!’’ 
is the single word of affirmation, contrasted to the denial contained in the 
deprecatory use of ‘“‘Allez!’’ in line ror. It is the first call from contempla- 
tion to action. Now, one by one, the various components of the original 
static situation will be replaced by their contradictories. Thus ‘“‘Dans |’ére 
successive!’’ stands on the one hand as a departure from the immobility of 
the opening situation (cf. line 12, “Le temps scintille’’) and on the other 
hand as a substitute for the invalid future of later passages (ef. line 67, “Ici 
venu, l’avenir est paresse’’). In the next line, “cette forme pensive” is an 
epitome of the original attitude of the spectator; this attitude is now to be 
destroyed (“Brisez . . .””) and, as one might have guessed, it is the body 
(“mon corps,” the receptacle of the living principle) which is the agent 
of destruction. The imperative ‘“Buvez’’ makes another call to physical 
action, and is again addressed to a part of the body. But the remainder of 
the line, “la naissance du vent!” shifts to the second element of the re- 
constituted metaphor, the sea. And because of the metaphorical relation- 
ship now prevailing, the birth of the wind (to be juxtaposed both to the 
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previous motionless condition of the sea and to the long prevalence of death 
in the poem) also means the rebirth of the spectator. These two elements, 
sea and spectator, will now appear alternately in the second half of the 
stanza. ‘‘Une fraicheur” is synonymous with the “vent” of the preceding 
line; but it provides the additional notion of coolness, and hence another 
contrast with the dazzling brightness of the beginning. Similarly, ‘“exhalée”’ 
joins to the idea of “naissance” the further factor of movement. The hemi- 
stich “Me rend mon 4me”’ contains the last of a long series of references to 
the soul. In the others, however, the emphasis was on separation (“‘Edifice 
dans l’fme,/ Mais. . .,”’ lines 17-18, and “‘L’Ame exposée . . .,”’ line 37), 
on disappointment (“Sonnant dans |’A4me un creux toujours futur!’’ line 
48), on differentiation from the body (lines 97-99), on the unsatisfactoriness 
of the whole original assumption (“Quelle ombre de tortue/Pour |’4me,” 
lines 125-126). Now, in the new life where body and soul are brought into 
harmony, all the former states are corrected; that is the significance of 
“me rend.” The next address to the sea, “‘O puissance salée!’’ continues the 
process of contrast; what was a ‘‘Masse de calme, et visible réserve’’ (line 
14) is now a “puissance,” and the word “salée” brings in the peculiar 
characteristic which symbolizes the “life” of the sea. Line 132 again identi- 
fies spectator and sea, making a physical contact of the two through two 
verbs of motion (“Courons, rejaillir’’), and communicating to the spectator 
in the word “vivant” the quality of life already attributed to the sea in the 
three preceding lines. In terms of the general development of the metaphor, 
then, this stanza serves to establish the new relationship between sea and 
spectator, one in which “‘surface” and “subsurface” elements are both alive 
and in motion and in which therefore a complete parallelism obtains. 


XXIII 
Oui! Grande mer de délires douée, 
Peau de panthére et chlamyde trouée 
135 De mille et mille idoles du soleil, 
Hydre absolue, ivre de ta chair bleue, 
Qui te remords l’étincelante queue 
138 Dans un tumulte au silence pareil, 


Stanza XXIII is devoted to a recharacterization of the sea in terms of 
movement and life, and with no difference between “surface” and “‘sub- 
surface.”” The two elements persist, but are now similar. Indeed, there is a 
kind of reversal by which each of the aspects of the old, immobile sea is 
redescribed in contrasting terms. ‘“‘Oui!’”’ at the beginning is thus juxta- 
posed to the “Non, non!” opening the preceding stanza. The phrase “‘de 
délires douée”’ stands in opposition to such expressions as “le calme des 
dieux!” (line 6), “Stable trésor’” (line 13), “(Masse de calme” (line 14), 
“‘La mer fidéle y dort” (line 60). These ‘‘délires”’ are the stuff of life of the 
sea and are comparable to the various traits ascribed to the living man 
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throughout the poem; it should be noted that they constitute an immoder- 
ate and uncontrollable quality. There follow now three comparisons of the 
sea to other objects. In the first two, “Peau de panthére et chlamyde trouée/ 
De mille et mille idoles du soleil,’’ the comparisons are used to describe the 
appearance of the sea’s surface. In both cases, the image is one of a spotted 
surface; in the second, the spots are the “idoles” or reflections of the sun.* 
But furthermore the surface—unlike the static “toit’”—is one which in 
»ach case reveals, rather than obscures, a lithe, muscular, moving and liv- 
ing body. This is the case of the panther’s skin. This is also the case of the 
chlamys, clothing the Greek athlete or rider or ephebus. Both images refer 
back to the scintillating surface of the first stanzas; in ‘“‘mille et mille idoles”’ 
there is a direct reprise of the “mille tuiles”’ of line 18, with the same mean- 
ing. Moreover, there is at least a suggestion of the whole religious term- 
inology, from the ‘“‘temple”’ of lines 13 and 19 to the “‘idolatre” of line 61, 
and beyond. The third comparison adds to the description the movement 
of the sea, the incessant succession of waves. These waves are at once the 
heads and the tails of the beast; hence the ‘““Hydre . . ./Qui te remords 
l’étincelante queue.” ‘““Absolue,’’ used in the sense of complete or self- 
sufficient, is explained in the rest of this line and the following one. In 
‘vre de ta chair bleue,”’ “ivre’”’ amplifies the idea contained in ‘“‘délires” 
above, while ‘“‘chair’’ supplies another reference to the “body” of the sea 
consonant with the new réle of the spectator’s body—"‘Brisez, mon corps, 
cette forme pensive!’ That sense of repetition found, very early, in line 4, 
“La mer, la mer toujours recommencée,”’ is enhanced by the next line, 137 
which also contains in “‘étincelante’”’ a repetition of the earlier “‘scintille’ 
(line 12) and “scintillation” (line 23) and the notions related to them. The 
‘‘tumulte”’ of the last line augments the indication “changement des rives 
en rumeur”’ (line 30). But whereas in the first part of the poem the domi- 
nating effect was one of silence (“quelle paix semble se concevoir,”’ line 9; 
“© mon silence!’ line 17), in this last part the effect of noise has become so 
constant as to be like silence itself. Thus the twenty-third stanza, recharac- 
terizing one element of the new metaphor, the sea, does so through a tissue 
of echoes and repetitions of the original characterization; but all of these 
are now so turned as to create an opposite effect, one of movement, of 
noise, of force and life. Such treatment would have been impossible in the 


? 
; 


original arrangement of the metaphor; now it is almost made necessary by 
the intervening development. 


XXIV 
Le vent sé léve! . . . Il faut tenter de vivre! 
L’ air immense ouvre et referme mon livre, 
141 La vague en poudre ose jaillir des rocs! 
Envolez-vous, pages tout éblouies! 


3. Gustave Cohen suggests that the word is used in the etymological sense of €/6wdov, 
or “image’’; “Essai,” p. 220. 
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Rompez, vagues! Rompez d’eaux réjouies 
144 Ce toit tranquille oi picoraient des focs! 

By way of conclusion the poem recombines, in the last stanza, the two 
remaining elements of the metaphor. The stress will still be on the vision 
of the sea, just as it was in the opening stanzas. Yet the ratio of sea: spec- 
tator will be clearly stated at times and implicit throughout. The first 
hemistich, ‘“‘Le vent se léve!’”’ completes the long apostrophe left incomplete 
in the preceding stanza. It reiterates the phrases “la naissance du vent”’ 
(line 129) and “Une fraicheur, de la mer exhalée”’ (line 130); in so doing, 
it provides the cause for the activity just described. The rest of the line, 
“Tl faut tenter de vivre!’ makes the application—now patent—of the same 
moving spirit to the spectator. “Vivre” is the key word; it represents the 
activity of the reunited body and spirit, of their common movement into 
the future. In the next line, ‘“L’air immense ouvre et referme mon livre,” 
another secondary metaphor is compounded of old elements. “L’air im- 
mense”’ goes back to the recent references to the wind; “ouvre et referme”’ 
gives a description of the waves similar to that in lines 136-137. However, 
the waves are now likened to the pages of a book, one in which the spectator 
reads (“un long regard sur le calme des dieux,” line 6) only to discover new 
truth. Line 141 again has its echoes and its new meanings. The phrase 
“ose jaillir” expresses the same determination to movement as does the 
key phrase “Il faut tenter de vivre”; but it also realizes a possibility es- 
tablished long before in the “‘fausse captive’”’ of line 49. Finally, a series of 


imperatives—parallel to those addressed by the spectator to himself (lines 


127—-132)—is now directed at the sea: “‘Envolez-vous,” ‘‘Rompez, vagues,”’ 
“Rompez d’eaux . . .”” The “‘pages’’ are once more the waves; if they are 
“tout éblouies” it is at once because of their own sparkling in the sunlight 
and because of the wonderment which the spectator has derived from 


‘ 


gazing upon them. If they are “réjouies,’’ it is at once because of their own 
movement and because of the joy which the spectator has found in dis- 
covering their lesson. In the last line, “Ce toit tranquille ot picoraient des 
foes,’’ the very first line of the poem is repeated practically without change, 
with “picoraient” being svnonymous with “marchent” and “foes” with 
“colombes.’”’ But one fundamental change has been introduced—the tense 
of the verb. For the wind has brought the waves, the waves have destroyed 
the smooth roof of the sea, the sails have been scattered. The static con- 
dition of the beginning of the poem has been replaced by a new dynamic 
relationship; “‘surface’”’ and ‘“‘subsurface”’ sea, “surface” and “‘subsurface”’ 
spectator have been completely identified in living movement. The new 
metaphorical relationship has been established, with no conflicting or 
disparate elements, and hence the development of the poem and its struc- 
ture are complete. 


The broad general lines of that structure and its merits are now apparent. 
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Consistently and without ever deviating from his plan, Valéry has trans- 
lated the ‘idea’ of his poem and all mutations of that idea into a single 
metaphor and the development of that metaphor. Even in its original 
statement, the metaphor includes certain features which make it imperfect; 
those features come into increasing prominence with the progress of the 
poem, making for a growing disturbance of the original apparent harmony; 
they must finally be excluded in the end to make way for a new metaphor 
which is really valid. This development is not a plot, but it is analogous to 
a plot: the initial metaphor is like an expository situation with characters 
and circumstances in conflict; the development of that metaphor is like the 
tying or knotting of an action in which the conflict finally reaches a critical 
point; the realignment at the end is like a denouement which brings a final 
solution or resolution of the conflict. But this is all only an analogy. The 
structure has its own internal principle, which is neither narrative nor 
dramatic, and which is contained in the special character of the components 
and the internal relationships of the metaphor. It has its own kind of 
necessity, which is again not narrative or dramatic, but which depends upon 
the exploitation and unfolding—to the utmost—of all those meanings and 
implications contained in the original statement. Perhaps the best term for 
both the internal principle and the internal necessity would be ‘‘lyric.”’ 

Nor is the basis of development a logical one. True, one may resolve the 
poem into an argument, into a set of premises and conclusions, into a 
syllogistic form. But then it ceases to be the poem. It is the poem only so 
long as it remains the metaphor. What happens from stanza to stanza or 
from sentence to sentence is not a matter of logical necessity—of the needs 
of an argument—but rather of poetic necessity—of the needs of a lyrical 
statement. The poem is not a “good” poem to the extent that it makes a 
valid or successful argument for a given point of view, but to the extent to 
which it satisfies or exploits the conditions of that lyrical statement. 


With respect to the argument, it is also apparent that from the symbols 
and images of the poem there emerges a set of philosophical statements 
which make for a total philosophical meaning (but how commonplace when 
thus abstracted!). In the beginning, the spectator believes that by divorcing 
himself from the processes and preoccupations of life, by becoming divinely 
disdainful, he may achieve the happiness which has so far escaped him. But 
he discovers, in the middle portion, that so to divorce himself is to be like 
the dead, whereas so long as he has a body, so long as he remains alive and 
corporeal, such a divorce is as much impossible as it is undesirable. Hence 
he concludes, in the end, that only by exploiting life to the fullest can he 
attain the joy which hitherto has been absent from his life. In this sense, 
the Cimetiére marin becomes a kind of commentary on the quotation from 
Pindar which serves as its epigraph: “Mf, dia Yuxa, Biov abavarov omredée, 
tav 5’ éurpaxrov avrhet paxavay,”’ “Do not, dear soul, strive for an immortal 
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life, but rather exploit the possible.”* The philosophical meaning of the 
poem is indistinguishable from the symbol and the symbol is the same as 
the metaphor, so that a single structural analysis of the poem discovers all 
three aspects. 

That structure is very tightly compounded. The unifying element is the 
metaphor, to which all parts of the poem are intimately related. A more 
searching reading of the poem than that given above would probably reveal 
a structural justification for every significant word. Even in so cursory an 
analysis as that presented, it is clear to what a degree all hinges upon the 
central metaphor. Such secondary metaphors as that of the eaten fruit, of 
the shepherd, of Zeno’s paradoxes, are allied to the main metaphor either 
as they make a similar relationship or juxtaposition of elements or as they 
use the same words. They are not in any sense random images, but ones 
which grow out of the basic conditions of the poem. The principal metaphor 
at the same time provides the ordering principle of the poem. The meanings 
to be attached to words, the kinds of secondary metaphors used, the 
images, the very tenses of verbs depend for their character upon the place 
in the metaphor at which they appear. Adjectives and epithets useful at 
the beginning would be less appropriate in the middle, entirely inadequate 
at the end. The metaphor of the “chienne splendide’”’ would be just as out 
of place at the end of the work as that of the “pages éblouies”’ at the be- 
ginning. Perhaps the most striking—and the most obvious—of such cases 
is the contrast between the first and the last lines. This merely means that 
there is a definite progression in the poem, that the progression works in 
every detail, and is inseparable from the development of the metaphor itself. 

All of these—the fact that there is a unifying element, that there is an 
ordering element (and that they are the same), that metaphor and symbols 
and meaning are inseparable—are presumed to be virtues in a poem. It is 
good that there should be a reason and a justification for the presence of 
every word. It is good that there should be a recognizable cause for the 
particular place of every word or image or metaphor. It is good that the 
symbol—since this is a symbolistic poem—should not be something apart 
and imposed from without, but something which is of the very essence of 
the poem’s structure. It is presumed to be a virtue of the composition, 
moreover, that a wide variety of images and secondary metaphors is brought 
to reinforce the basic metaphor, contributing to it an additional richness; 
the possibilities inherent in the original lyric statement are fully exploited. 
It is an excellence, in a word, that the poem should present itself to the 
reader as a consistent, consecutive, and unified whole. 


Whether this is a good poem, or a great poem, or a mediocre poem; 
whether or not there are faults in the general conception or its execution; 
whether the metaphor lacks sufficient development or is developed to the 


4. This interpretation of the poem differs in several important respects from those 
given it by Cohen and Lefévre. 
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point of preciosity—these and similar questions cannot be answered with- 
out reference to a more complete and more detailed set of criteria than I 
have here presented. My aim has been to present a “‘reading”’ of the poem 
which would depend exclusively upon a structural analysis, and to indicate 
only such conclusions with respect to the poem as seemed to spring from 
that reading. Further conclusions, especially those resulting from the 
formulation and application of more subtle and more refined criteria, must 
await further reading. My whole purpose, in this interpretation of Valéry’s 
Le Cimetiére marin, has been to provide a basis and a suggestion for such 
reading. 

BERNARD WEINBERG 
Washington University 


St. Louis 





FINAL -S IN THE ROMANIA 








THE HISTORY OF FINAL -s in the Romance languages has, because of its 
morphological implications, long been a topic of discussion among Romance 
philologists. Recently, interest in the question has been renewed by Pro- 
fessor von Wartburg’s contention that the loss or retention of final -s was 
a main feature of early dialectization. According to von Wartburg! the 
entire Romance territory was at an early date divided into a Western 
Romania which voiced intervocalic occlusives and retained final -s, and an 
Eastern Romania which did not voice intervocalic occlusives and did not 
retain final -s. While most of the discussion of Eastern and Western Ro- 
mania has concerned itself with the question of intervocalic occlusives,? it 
is the problem of final -s that this article proposes to examine. 

The loss of final -s is already attested in Archaic Latin. However, the 
evidence seems to indicate that the reintroduction of -s during the classical 
period was general.* The Archaic loss of final -s and the doubtful persistence 
of the phenomenon during the classical period can therefore hardly be con- 
sidered a sound basis for the explanation of the Romance distribution of 
the final -s. 

A progressive loss of -s continuing throughout all of Latinity is the 
cornerstone of von Wartburg’s theory of distribution of -s in Romania. He 
asserts that the upper classes stabilized the pronunciation of -s, while the 
pronunciation without -s continued in the lower social strata. Since Gaul 
and Spain were aristocratically colonized, while the colonization of Italy 
and Rumania was of a popular nature, the social difference became a geo- 
graphic one, dividing all of Romania into an Eastern and Western territory. 
The dialectic border between the two parts of Romania was a line which 
passed from Spezia to Rimini and jumping the Adriatic, roughly from 
Trieste to Budapest. As we have stated before, according to von Wart- 
burg, the retention of -s in Western Romania was also accompanied by the 
voicing of intervocalic occlusives, which became thus the second main 
characteristic differentiating Western from Eastern Romance. 

While with regard to -s the Spezia-Rimini line represents a border south 
of which we find at present scarcely any remnants of final -s, the only fact 

1. W. von Wartburg, “Die Ausgliederung der romanischen Sprachriiume,” ZRP, 
LVI (1936), 7; La Posizione della lingua italiana, Firenze, 1940, p. 13. 

2. R.A. Hall, Jr., “The Italian Language, by Mario A. Pei,” Language, XVII (1941), 
263-269; Mario A. Pei, “Intervocalic Occlusives in ‘East’ and ‘West’ Romance,” RR, 
XXXIV (1943), 235-247. 

3. Carola Proskauer, Das auslautende -s auf den lateinischen Inschriften, Strassburg, 


1909, pp. 30-31, 81-89, demonstrates that -s is quite frequently reintroduced in various 
inscriptions of undoubtedly popular character. 


4. W. von Wartburg, “Die Ausgliederung der romanischen Sprachriiume,” ZRP, 
LVI (1936), 3-4; La Posizione della lingua italiana, Firenze, 1940, p. 13. 
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which may be a basis for the existence of the Spezia-Rimini line as an early 
dialectal border is the presumption that the later distribution of -s goes 
back to an early dialectal differentiation.’ While it is, of course, perfectly 
true that a fall of final -s after all vowels is attested from the beginning of 
the second century, the Spezia-Rimini line is based on the familiar theories 
of early dialectization and the assumption that sporadic appearances of a 
linguistic change in documents or inscriptions presuppose a previous gen- 
eralization in popular speech. 


Turning to the theories usually adduced to explain early dialectization, 
we find first of all that the theory of the substratum influence does not seem 
to be of much help in our discussion. The substrata in the Western and 
Eastern parts of Romania are so various that they could hardly account for 
an early unity within those territories. It seems, therefore, somewhat sur- 
prising that Bourciez and Grandgent make the sweeping statement that 
peculiarities of the native pronunciation account for the retention of -s in 
the West.* Even if we turn to the Celtic and Iberian substrata to account 
for the -s of France and Spain, we leave out Sardinia and large parts of 
Northern Italy, the substrata of which were neither Iberian nor Celtic. 


Another important theory of dialectization, Gréber’s well-known idea of 
placing the responsibility for dialectal features on the time of coloniza- 
tion, seems improbable, since Sardinia, colonized at the time of archaic 
loss of -s, retains -s very tenaciously. This theory, combined with the 
hypothesis of a very pronounced social stratification in Latin speech, has 
given rise to a theory of the manner of colonization. Elise Richter’ claims 
thus an aristocratic colonization for Sardinia, in order to account for the 
conservative tendencies of its language, and von Wartburg makes the same 
claim for the colonization of Spain and Gaul to account for the retention of 
-s in these territories, explaining the loss of -s in Rumania as a result of 
popular colonization. While it seems somewhat doubtful that the coloniza- 
tion of Gaul, Spain and Sardinia was “aristocratic,” it must be admitted 
that it was at least different from the procedure adopted in Rumania, 
where large parts of the population were carried off and supplanted by 
Roman legionaries. There is nothing that proves the existence of a distinct 

5. For a discussion of the improbability of the Spezia-Rimini line see M. A. Pei, “La 
Posizione della lingua italiana di W. von Wartburg,” RR, XXXII (1941), 109-114; “La 
Storia della lingua di Roma di J. Devoto,” RR, XXXIV (1943), 184-189; “Intervocalic 
Occlusives in ‘East’ and ‘West’ Romance,” RR, XXXIV (1943), 235-247. In these 
articles the author points out that neither substratum, geographic differences, social 
divisions, inscriptional evidence, testimonies of grammarians, the Reform of Diocletian, 
the introduction of a new road axis from East to West (Devoto, op. cit., p. 297) etc., 
furnish any sufficient reasons why the dialectical border—if there was one at all—should 
have followed the Spezia-Rimini line. 

6. E. Bourciez, Eléments de linguistique romane, Paris, 1930, par. 58; C. H. Grand- 
gent, An Introduction to Vulgar Latin, Boston, 1907, p. 126. 


7. Elise Richter, Chronologische Phonetik des Franzésischen bis zum Ende des 8. 
Jahrhunderts (Beihefte zur ZRP, LXXXII), Halle, 1934, p. 5. 
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social stratum in which the fall of -s was a continuously present phe- 
nomenon, as opposed to an upper stratum which retained -s. Thus, not 
only do the facts not bear out these theories, they flatly contradict the early 
geographic distribution of loss and retention of final -s. After careful exami- 
nation of all the inscriptional evidence, Carola Proskauer definitely denies 
any indication of local differences which may account for the Romance 
development.® 

That the loss of -s was as much present in Gaul as in the rest of Romania 
is also attested by the findings of Pirson, who in his careful study of the 
Gaulish inscriptions comes to the conclusion that “le latin de la Gaule a 
done connu la chute de |’s et du ¢.’’® Pei finds instances of loss of -s in France 
as late as in the eighth century, and the same author also cites examples of 
the loss of -s in inscriptions of Spain.'® 

Von Wartburg’s theory of -s as a feature of dialectization is thus not 
sustained by the facts, and his argument that Italian engravers were re- 
sponsible for the omission of -s in Gaul" is not convincing. 

We shall turn now to a discussion of the distribution of final -s in Ro- 
mania, dealing first with the territories of complete disappearance of final 
-s: Central and Southern Italy and Rumania. 

Phonetically, the loss of final -s in Italian and Rumanian is easy to under- 
stand. The Vulgar Latin stress accent weakened the final vowel, which was 
thus unable to support a final consonant. 

The exact phonetic process involved in the disappearance of final -s is 
a much disputed question. While philologists such as Grandgent and Elise 
Richter insist that -s simply dropped out, others, especially Meyer-Liibke, 
assert that -s disappeared only after it had turned preceding a and e into 
i. This latter theory supplies a convenient Lautgesetz for the second per- 
son singular of the verb (cantas >canti, vedes >vedi), the third declension 
plurals (canes >cani), and a number of Old Italian feminine plurals in 7 
(portas > porti). Yet, while the documents of the eighth century in Italy 
show some evidence for a development as>es on the one hand, and the 
change es >is on the other," there is no evidence for a change as >es >is, 
and the phonetic process of the evolution of as >is >i is difficult to under- 

8. Proskauer, op. cit., p. 51. 

9. J. Pirson, La Langue des inscriptions de la Gaule, Bruxelles, 1901, p. 104. 

10. M. A. Pei, The Language of the Eighth Century Texts in Northern France, New 
York, 1932, p. 100; “Reflections on the Origin of the Romance Languages,” RR, XXXVI 
er ee Wartburg, “Die Ausgliederung der romanischen Sprachriume,” ZRP, 
LVI (1936), 5. 

12. C. H. Grandgent, From Latin to Italian, Cambridge, 1927, par. 94; Elise Richter, 
“Omnis-Totus,” ZRP, XXXII (1909), 147; W. Meyer-Liibke and F. D’Ovidio, Gram- 
matica Storica della lingua e dei dialetti italiani, Milan, 1919, p. 90. 

13. The documents show sporadically forms like basilices, cases for basilicas, casas, 
and quite frequently forms like omnis, custodis, arboris for omnes, custodes, arbores. These 


forms are taken from the Codice Paleografico Lombardo of G. Bonelli, of which a detailed 
study by the author of this article is to appear shortly. 
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stand. Some additional support for the theory seems to be that -s did be- 
come -7 in monosyllabic words, that Catalan feminine plurals in -es show a 
weakening of -as to -es, and that Friulian feminine plurals in -7s supposedly 
represent a further step in that development. But even these evidences are 
subject to considerable doubt. The development of -s in monosyllables 
under the direct influence of the stress accent can hardly be used as a paral- 
lel to the development of -s in the final unaccented syllable. The Friulian 
feminine plurals in -7s can easily be explained as derivations from the dative 
and ablative, and the developments supposedly following the Lautgesetz 
can be explained either by various analogies, or as a normal alternative 
development of Latin é, é, 7, ae in the final syllable." 

Regardless of the phonetic process involved, we believe that because of 
its great morphological significance, the fall of final -s can only be under- 
stood in the light of the breakdown of the Latin morphological system. 
Even if we consider that by the eighth century the tendency toward re- 
duction to a single case system had far advanced, final -s had still para- 
mount morphological importance in marking the distinction between 
singular and plural of the noun, and in the conjugation of the verb (first 
and second persons plural, second person singular). A study of Vulgar 
Latin documents of the eighth century reveals that a tendency to form the 
plural of the first and second declension from the accusative (-os, -as) ran 
parallel with a tendency to form the plural from a fusion of the dative, 
ablative and nominative (-zs, -7). At the same time we find a tendency to 
change the plural of the third declension, -es, to -is. While in the case of 
the feminine plural the documents do not show any definite indication of 
the future Italian trend—the general trend is to a single plural in -as— 
they do show how -#, -is became generalized as the plural of the second and 
third declension, -i thus usurping the morphological function of -s as an 
indicator of the plural. At the same time, the increased use of the subject 
pronoun detracted from the importance of -s as a conjugational feature, 
and final -s, having become superfluous, dropped out of the language.'® 

As far as the Rumanian development is concerned, lacking the evidence 
of any documents, we can only assume that the situation must have paral- 
leled that in Italy. At any rate, a large number of feminine plurals in -7'* 
seems to indicate that the trend to form a plural from a dative-ablative 
fusion was prevalent. To this day, Rumanian shows traces of the Latin 
declensional system. 

14. M. A. Pei, ‘Latin and Italian Final Front Vowels,” MLN, LVIII (1943), 116- 
rh Forms like praenominatis, suprascriptis, germanis for classical Latin genitives, 
custodis, campis, heredis, etc. for classical Latin accusatives, are frequent in eighth-century 
northern Italian documents. These documents show also the simultaneous effacement of 
-s: viris excellentissimi reges (for ablative), per circoli annis, ad tut heredes, etc. These 
forms have also been taken from the Codice Paleografico Lombardo. (Cf. footnote 13.) 


16. In the sixteenth century some of the modern feminine plurals in -e still ended in 
-i: pietri, ferestri, ete. Cf. Bourciez, op. cit., par 438b. 
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In considering the territories of retention of final -s, we shall turn first to 
France, where the retention of -s was accompanied by the creation of a 
double case system. Mohl suggests a substratum influence for both phe- 
nomena. He believes that the archaic nominative in -6 was introduced 
everywhere in Romania, except in Gaul where it was influenced by a Celtic 
nominative in -os,"” but there is no evidence to bear it out. Neither is there 
any evidence that the Celtic language had a tendency to reinforce -s. 
Actually, it seems much more likely that Celtic itself was dropping the 
final -s.'* The already mentioned fact that the inscriptions and documents 
of Gaul show the loss of -s'* is a further blow to the substratum theory. 

We would like to offer the following theory for the retention of final -s in 
France. As a result of the linguistic reform of Charlemagne, the popular 
speech became distinct from the learned language of church and court, and 
continued to develop without restraint in its phonological aspects. At the 
same time, the cultural efforts of Christianity caused the popular speech 
to remain under the direct influence of the religious tongue, thus forcing the 
popular speech into the morphological and syntactical mold of the tra- 
ditional language. The ultimate outcome of this dual tendency was a far- 
reaching phonetic change in the interior of the word, accompanied by the 
preservation of a two-case system, and of the morphologically significant 
final -s,2° thus presenting the paradox of the French language as being 
phonetically the farthest removed from, and morphologically the closest 
to Latin. 

The fact that the retention of final -s in Spain was not accompanied by 
the establishment of a double-case system has long been a subject of dis- 
cussion among Romance philologists. Menéndez Pidal explains this lack of 
a two-case system with the declaration that Spanish adopted the early 
Latin nominative in -d, which in the course of Vulgar Latin phonetic de- 
velopment became fused with the accusative.” Evidence for this assertion, 
which explains proper names such as Carlos, Marcos, or Dios as learned or 
French words, seems to be lacking. Carnoy, in his study of the Spanish 
inscriptions, finds no examples of a nominative ending -o, except in a few 
proper names.” 

The difficulty in the question of the lack of a double-case system in Span- 
ish seems to be caused by the assumption that in French it was the retention 
of the final -s which brought about the creation of the two-case system. We 
believe this to be a confusion of cause and effect, since as has been already 

17. F. G. Mohl, Introduction a la chronologie du latin vulgaire, Paris, 1899, p. 321 ff. 

18. H. Schuchardt, “Ernst Windisch, Kurzgefasste Irische Grammatik mit Leses- 
tiicken, Leipzig, 1879,”” ZRP, IV (1880), 149 ff. 


19. Pirson, op. cit., p. 104; Pei, The Language of the Eighth Century Texts in Northern 
France, p. 100. 

20. H. F. Muller, L’ Epoque mérovingienne, New York, 1945, pp. 140-148. 

21. P. Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramatica historica espaiola, Madrid, 1941, par. 74. 

22. A. Carnoy, Le Latin d’ Espagne d’aprés les inscriptions, Bruxelles, 1906, pp. 185- 
206. 
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pointed out, it was precisely the morphological phenomenon which neces- 
sitated the retention of final -s in the French language. 

We have also pointed out that the basic Romance trend was toward 
reduction to a single case. The forces which on French territory counter- 
acted that movement were not operative on Spanish soil. Although Christi- 
anity had long since reached the Iberian peninsula, no great effort had been 
made to bring its great cultural traditions down to the masses. Since the 
beginning of the eighth century, the Arabic invasion had swept over the 
country, separating the conquered parts of Spain from the rest of Christi- 
anity. The remainder of the country became absorbed in the task of self- 
defense, and later, in the Reconquista. 

We believe that under those circumstances the popular tongue, cut off 
from cultured and learned influences, became morphologically impover- 
ished, and the trend toward a one-case system was able to progress un- 
restrained. Spanish, lacking the choice of forming its plural from either the 
accusative or the nominative-dative-ablative, could not follow the example 
of Italian in turning to the latter when the impending phonetic effacement 
of final -s threatened to wipe out the distinction between singular and plural. 
Thus the final -s became in Spanish a feature of vital importance to the 
clarity of the language, and its preservation was imperative. 

Our discussion of -s in the Iberian peninsula must also include a brief 
consideration of the phonetic nature of the Spanish s. The Spanish s is 
distinctly different from any other Indo-European s. A strongly pronounced, 
slightly palatal sound, the apical s resists effacement far more vigorously 
than the more common pre-dorsal s.”8 

Whether the apical s was due to a substratum—a thought suggested by 
the strongly palatalized s of the Basque language—or whether it was intro- 
duced into the language at a later period, possibly under the stress of the 
morphological necessity of preserving the final -s, would be difficult to de- 
cide. At any rate, it seems to have existed in the Spanish language early 
enough to be considered in our discussion. In the Aljamiada literature as 
well as in Spanish words accepted in the Arabic language, the Spanish s 
is represented by the § sound and it is a well-known fact that today the 
apical s still appears to be a § sound to the ears of a foreigner.** That the 
Spanish s was already palatalized at the time of the Arabic invasion and 
misunderstood as § by the Arabs is shown by the words which passed from 
Spanish into Arabic and back to Spanish: sapone>zabon, sepia >zibia, 
sucu >xujo, etc.25 Even if one denies the Arabic influence in such words, 
the change of the initial s to the j (=z) sound indicates a strong palataliza- 
tion of s in Spanish. 

Like Spain, Sardinia has also preserved the final -s without the develop- 


23. T. Navarro Tomas, Manual de pronunciacién espafiola, Madrid, 1932, p. 107. 
24. Ibid. 
25. Menéndez Pidal, op. cit., par 37b. 
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ment of a two-case system. From the morphological point of view, the 
situation was very much like that in Spain. The mountainous island which 
passed thru the hands of the Vandals, Goths and Longobards, feeling the 
full impact of the migrations, had the benefit of neither the cultural forces 
which opposed the reduction to a single case in France, nor the cultural 
traditions which gave morphological richness to the popular speech of 
Italy. Thus the tendency of reduction to a single case was progressing with- 
out opposition, just as in Spain, and we believe that the retention of -s in 
Sardinia was simply the result of the necessity of distinguishing a single 
plural case from its singular. 

On the phonetic side of the picture, we must note the extreme conser- 
vatism of Sardinian in all matters of phonology. Sardinian has preserved 
the Latin system of accented vowels (% remains i, i remains @) and it is to 
be noted that Lugodorese has kept most of the classical Latin final vowels 
in their original pronunciation (i, a, 5, 5, , €). The latter phenomenon is of 
particular interest for us, since it attests a very careful pronunciation of the 
vowel in the final syllable which was thus sufficiently strong to support 
the final -s. 

The two remaining territories of “Western”? Romania are Rhaetia and 
Northern Italy. Rhaetic has retained the final -s, and in documents of the 
seventeenth century we still find a nominative case distinct from the 
oblique.”* We believe therefore that with regard to retention of final -s, 
Rhaetia must be considered along with Gaul. 

Northern Italy, which, especially during the formative period of the 
Romance languages in the eighth century, was strongly under the French 
influence, is, as one might expect, an intermediary region of transition. Re- 
mains of final -s in Northern Italy are sporadic, and it seems doubtful that 
they warrant the separation of Northern Italy from the rest of Italian 
territory, as suggested by von Wartburg.”’ 

The subsequent development of final -s in French and Spanish shows that 
in those languages final -s was effaced only as the reasons which had led to 
its entrenchment ceased to be operative. French did not lose -s in pronunci- 

26. Bourciez, op. cit., par. 526. 

27. Von Wartburg (“Die Ausgliederung der romanischen Sprachriume,” p. 5 ff.) has 
collected all the forms which attest preservation of final -s in Northern Italy. These 
forms are primarily second person singulars ending in -s (today primarily around Bondo, 
Poscavio, and also in old Venetic and Ligurian documents), some remains of a nominati- 
val -s in East Lombardia, retention of -s in the names of the days of the week (lunezdi, 
etc., in parts of Lombardia, Liguria), feminine plurals of the first declension ending in 
-i, which von Wartburg interprets according to Meyer-Liibke’s as>i theory, feminine 
plurals and second person singulars ending in -a. These latter are explained as derivatives 
from -as, thus supposedly showing prolonged retention of final -s. Von Wartburg (loc. 
cit., p. 48) includes Corsica in “Western” Romania. His only evidence for retention of 
final -s in Corsica, however, is a second person singular ending in -a: stava < stabas. Von 
Wartburg himself (loc. cit., p. 48) points out that Corsica was Toscanized from Pisa, and 


for this reason it seems to us rather difficult to classify Corsica with regard to early 
distribution of final -s. 
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ation until the language had evolved a new analytical case system and a 
fixed word order. The apical -s of the Iberian peninsula which in final po- 
sition was completely palatalized in Portuguese, has resisted effacement to 
the present day. Wherever final -s of Spanish is in process of disappearing, 
as for instance in Andalusia and a great part of Latin America, it has first 
lost its apical, palatal quality, and become a normal pre-dorsal -s.?8 

In summary, we will restate briefly the theories we wish to present. The 
existing evidence excludes the Archaic loss of final -s as a satisfactory basis 
for the Romance distribution, which can be best understood by a con- 
sideration of the cultural and social forces which led to the creation of the 
individual Romance tongues in the eighth century. The ultimate fall of 
final -s in Italian and Rumanian is, from the standpoint of phonetics, the 
result of the weakening of the final syllable and of a certain morphological 
richness which provided those languages with the possibility of choosing 
other forms which would preserve the clarity of the language, at the time 
when the final -s was in the process of effacement. The retention of final -s 
in French was brought about by the influence exerted by the learned re- 
formed language on the popular tongue in its formative period. In Spain 
as well as in Sardinia, where the trend toward reduction to a single case was 
rapid, final -s was preserved because it became the only possible distinction 
between singular and plural. On the phonetic side of the picture, we note 
in the case of Sardinian the careful pronunciation of the final syllable, and 
in Spain the distinctive apical quality of -s, both of which are elements 
which counteract effacement. 

Rosert L. Po.itzer 

Columbia University 


28. For a phonetic study of this process, see J. Chlumsky, “‘L’s andalouse et le sort de 
l’s indo-européenne finale en Slave,’’ Slavia, VII (1929), 753 ff. 
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Columbia Dictionary of Modern European Literature. Horatio Smith, Gen- 

eral Editor. New York, Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. 890. 

For all readers of The Romanic Review, this Dictionary will first of all 
evoke the figure of a beloved friend. The enormous work is Horatio Smith’s 
monument. He apportioned the 1167 articles. He selected the 239 authori- 
ties in their respective fields. He read all their contributions in typescript, 
revised typescript, proof, and revised proof. That formidable labor may 
have led him, as he tells us, to “comprehensive bewilderment”’; it did not 
affect his sanity and his good humor. The Preface is a delightful chat. 
Instead of a gloomy antechamber to dusty stacks of knowledge, it is Ho- 
ratio Smith’s pleasant study that is opened to us, and we catch the kindly 
gleam in his eyes. My meetings with Horatio Smith were, unfortunately, 
few, brief and far between: Stanford is three hundred dollars away from 
Columbia. But from the moment I met him, we were friends, as though we 
had been college chums. He was not only a scholar and an administrator, 
but an ambassador of good will. Such men we miss more than ever now, 
when the sowers of tares are working night and day. 

Horatio Smith could be firm as well as smiling. The tracing of frontiers 
is ever a ticklish problem, and I doubt not that some of his collaborators 
pleaded urgently for ampler Lebensraum. I am glad he exercised his firmness 
against the Press itself. He had the courage to write in the margin “the 
vigorous four letters of the word STET.” Printers are admirable people, 
but it is well known that they have devils. For one thing they do not know 
how to punctuate. They think punctuation is a rough mechanism that can 
be reduced to a few simple rules, whereas it should be a delicate and highly 
personal instrument. 

Naturally, I have not read the Dictionary from cover to cover. It has 
now a permanent place on my desk, by the side of Langer’s Encyclopaedia 
of World History, Stevenson’s Quotations, a Concordance Bible and three 
or four dictionaries. It has become, in these few weeks, a necessary part of 
my equipment. Each time I consulted an article, I could not help reading 
the whole page. For it is a welcome and unexpected characteristic of this 
Dictionary of Literature that it has a literary flavor. Horatio Smith’s 
lieutenants are not blind men talking about colors. The book does not pack 
quite so much information into a hundred words as, for instance, Farquhar- 
son Sharp’s Short Biographical Dictionary of Foreign Literature. At times, the 
information is almost skimpy. The book is an encyclopedia of criticism, or 
at any rate of critical opinion. 

This is as it should be: literature does not exist per se, but is determined 
by criticism. There are no universal and infallible standards of excellence; 
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if we accepted the canons of any one school, the masterpieces of all the 
others would be ruled out. The test of literature—as a social study, not as 
a source of personal delight—is purely pragmatic: those works belong to 
literature that have been endorsed by a sufficient number of competent 
people over a sufficient period of time. Unknown geniuses, like J. de Strada 
or Vitta, have evidently no place in such a selective Encyclopedia as this. 
It is right and proper to note, among the facts of an author’s career, the 
kind of public to which he appealed, and the kind that he repelled. Elie 
Faure, we are told, “antagonized many critics, professors and snobs.” I 
suppose I qualify under all three heads, although I believe there were more 
snobs on Elie Faure’s side than against him: there is nothing quite so snob- 
bish as “the rejection of bourgeois morality.”’ To me his Carlyle-Nietzsche 
pastiches seem, as Henri Peyre puts it, “apocalyptic and florid.” But I 
remember that Victor Hugo was called “Joecrisse d Patmos” by a very good 
authority. Criticism is a delightful game of blind’s man buff. 

Specialists will no doubt draw up a list of Errata and Corrigenda; this is 
inevitable, and Horatio Smith must have envisaged that certainty with a 
smile. The essential problem which required editorial decision, and which 
we shall proceed to discuss, was that of fixing the boundaries of the work. 
This problem has a fourfold aspect. 

First of all, there is the problem of rating. What makes an author good 
enough for admission? The dictionary could not be all-inclusive. France 
was treated with marked (and, I believe, justified) generosity: 200 names 
against 150 for Germany. But there are thousands of French writers living 
(after a fashion) today. The story ran in the cafés that four hundred poets 
assembled to elect their Prince; on the first ballot, there were four hundred 
nominations; on the second, Paul Fort was elected by two votes. So there 
must be a stern, Calvinistic limitation of the Elect. Every one will regret 
the omission of some favorite—at random, Albert Thierry and Thierry 
Sandre. Every one also will believe that worthless writers usurped coveted 
positions. When did Drieu La Rochelle ever rise above mediocrity? He was 
a literary bumblebee who also made an unpleasant noise on the political 
stage. And although the excellent Baron Seilliére wrote abundantly and 
was duly elected to the French Academy, very little is likely to remain of 
all his brackish anti-Romanticism. 

The editor, of course, did not use the Academy as a test: for then it 
would have been necessary to find room for all the Marshals, prelates, dukes 
and reactionary statesmen who adorned that august body: ‘‘Tous ces noms 
dont pas un ne mourra, que c’est beau!”” What is the test? I note that best 
sellers as such—George Ohnet in the last generations, Maurice Dekobra or 
Simenon today—are omitted. So is Claude Farrére, whose absence I do not 
deplore. But I see very little “higher seriousness” in Pagnol or in Pierre 
Benoit; and I have my doubts about the staying powers of Sacha Guitry. 

The second aspect of the problem is: what are the limits of literature? If 
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philosophers like Bergson and Boutroux are included, why not Guyau who 
wrote, beside some very acceptable poetry, at least two luminous and 
prophetic books? Is not Kaiserling the philosopher far better known inter- 
nationally than his namesake the novelist? Should we make a place for 
Georges Sorel, Durckheim, Tarde, Pareto, sociologists who did not claim 
literary status? If we have scholars like Baldensperger or Bédier, why not 
Angellier, Legouis, Cazamian? Why is Jaurés left in outer darkness, when 
he was the Demosthenes of his generation, and a philosopher and a his- 
torian to boot? And if Léon Blum, why not Edouard Herriot? 

What results from this discussion is a picture of the “literary public.” 
Horatio Smith did not invent it: he gave us—indirectly—its portrait. For 
the literary public has a loose, blurred, but very real existence. How can 
we define it? There is a touch of cliquishness: certain reviews ‘‘count,”’ 
others do not, although there was as intelligent work in La Revue de Paris 
under Lavisse as in Le Mercure de France or La Nouvelle Revue Francaise. 
A touch of snobbishness: Maurras and the whole Action Francaise group 
outweigh all the democratic statesmen, orators and historians. A touch of 
pedantry: there is a larger proportion of professors than posterity is likely 
to sanction. 

The most delicate question is the place accorded to History. There is no 
doubt that great historians, in the past, belonged to literature. Here they 
are under-represented. Semi-popular and wholly conventional writers like 
Louis Madelin and Octave Aubry I am ready to sacrifice. Perhaps Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain and Oswald Spengler deserved to be considered, as 
much as Pareto. But men like Ernest Lavisse and Albert Sorel wrote ex- 
cellently; and one might put in a good word for Thureau-Dangin, Pierre de 
la Gorce and even Gabriel Hanotaux. 

The third difficulty is geographical. This world is one, and literature, 
ultimately, will be world literature. This ideal need not destroy the rich 
variety of local cultures: no country would be impoverished by having 
access to Homer, Dante or Shakespeare. This dictionary attempts, very 
properly, to break down departmental barriers. It is an instrument of com- 
parative and general literature. Yet one line must inevitably be drawn: 
unfortunately, from the literary point of view, the East and the West have 
still to meet. If Horatio Smith had asked Orientalists to write notices on 
Japanese, Chinese, Hindu or Arabic writers, the information would have 
been dead lumber for the vast majority of readers. If he had limited him- 
self to names well known in the West, the list would have been pitifully 
small, and our ignorance would have been cruelly exposed. With great 
regret, I must subscribe to his exclusion of the East. 

The inclusion of Russia should receive unanimous approval. Politically 
and socially, the USSR may (God forfend!) go on a divergent path. Cultur- 
ally, even Dostoevsky recognized the oneness of the European tradition. 
But Europe does include England, as Winston Churchill is at last recog- 
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nizing. European literature without England is Hamlet without the Prince. 
Laurie Magnus was well inspired in having English writers in his Dictionary 
of European Literature; not so well in ruling out the Americas. For, in spite 
of H. L. Mencken, when it comes to languages and literature, we are part 
of Europe still. One of the greatest perils to world progress today is Anglo- 
American isolation. We should try to break it, and first of all in culture, a 
field in which Ourselves Alone does not make sense. 

From the practical point of view, the comparatist—for whom this book 
is first of all intended—cannot leave Anglo-American literature out of con- 
sideration. If he is interested in certain aspects of estheticism, he may want 
to look up Laurent Tailhade (and fail to find him), d’Annunzio, Valle In- 
clin, Stefan Georg; but he will also have to refer to Oscar Wilde. If he cares 
for the psychological society novel, from Bourget to Proust, he cannot 
ignore Edith Wharton and especially Henry James. If his field is modern 
poetry, he may seek out Rimbaud, Laforgue, Apollinaire, Rilke, St. John 
Perse; but he would also want a refresher about T. 8. Eliot. A Dictionary 
of Modern Literature without James Joyce is terribly lopsided. 

Naturally, with the rich literatures in English added, exclusions would 
have had to be even more drastic. I should suggest, for a new edition, a 
division: a thousand headliners treated with the same fulness as in the 
present work, and five thousand in a mere index, giving nationality, dates, 
and titles of three or four books. 

The last frontier, particularly hazardous to draw, is the chronological 
one. What is Modern literature? Horatio Smith rejected too rigid a date 
limit. He included writers whose works appeared roughly since 1870 or 
1880, but with exceptions. He omits Feuillet, for instance, whom Walter 
Pater took very seriously, on the plea probably that although Feuillet died 
in 1891 and wrote to the last, he belongs to a bygone age. But is Feuillet 
more old-fashioned in technique or outlook than Bazin, Bordeaux, Bourget, 
or even Edmond Jaloux? Victor Hugo is kept out “because he represents 
earlier generations and moods.” In this Horatio Smith was not quite up to 
date. The Surrealists have discovered Hugo as their forerunner. His 
pointilliste method, in Choses vues and in the historical chapters of his 
novels—an accumulation of disconnected touches—seemed a great novelty 
when applied by Guedalla. Cocteau’s L’ Aigle ad deux tétes is a very fine 
free version of Ruy Blas.Présence de Victor Hugo, as Henri Peyre told 
Egypt in 1935. Hugo is far more our contemporary than Leconte de Lisle 
or Heredia. 

On the other hand, if writers like Baudelaire are accepted because their 
influence is still alive, then men like Kierkegaard and Stendhal ought to 
come under the same rule, and perhaps even Kleist and Hebbel. Perhaps the 
best method would be to have a Dictionary of Living Authors, living, of 
course, in the spirit. The best seller of yesterday is dead, Washington 
Irving is a pleasant tenuous ghost, Lcclesiastes, Job and Jonah are still 
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with us. But with discoveries and rediscoveries (Donne and Melville), in- 
flations, revaluations, devaluations, how soon would such a Dictionary be- 
come obsolete? Living literature is alive because it constantly changes. 

To sum up: this book is no mere digest of information, it is a rich mine 
of criticism. Practically every article I have tested had a critical slant and 
critical value. The editorial work required constant critical decisions. So 
the work has not the objective infallibility of a logarithmic table. It is a book 
to be used, but also to be challenged; not a mere tool, but a companion. 


ALBERT GUERARD 
Stanford University 


The Turk in French History, Thought, and Literature (1520-1660). By 
Clarence Dana Rouillard. Etudes de Littérature Etrangére et Comparée, 
13. Paris, Boivin. Pp. 700. 


In accordance with an unfortunate characteristic of this series, the 
title-page carries no date, but in this case, at least, it would probably be 
misleading to insert one, for the volume, though long printed, has only of 
late become available. The foreword is dated May, 1938. The printing was 
completed in the summer of 1940, when Paris was in German hands. Only 
two copies, I have been told, were then smuggled to America, but, when 
literary relations with France were resumed, this book, devoted to French 
contacts with other predatory invaders, became accessible to the American 
public. 

To a certain extent the work is planned like the three volumes of the 
late Georges Ascoli on French opinion of Britain. In the Introduction Dr. 
Rouillard gives an account of Turkish history before 1520 and records 
various medieval references to the Turks. In Part I he describes the his- 
torical background of the period 1520-1660 and the official and unofficial 
relations between the Turks and France. He indicates the double policy of 
Francois I, who sought Turkish help against the growing power of Charles 
V, yet could not admit publicly that he was drawing support from Moham- 
medans against his Most Catholic Majesty. He shows that the French 
alliance with Turkey became less important after the abdication of Charles, 
but that both Henri III and Henri IV tried to renew it. He outlines the 
fortunes of various French ambassadors to Turkey—Gabriel d’Aramon, 
Sancy, Césy, La Haye, etc.—and of Ottoman envoys in France, discusses 
commercial relations, religious missions, and the aid given to Oriental 
studies. 

Part II is concerned with the contributions of such travelers as Thevet 
and Postel, and of those who disseminated their findings, as did Michel 
Baudier. Reports were made about government, religious practices, re- 
lations between the sexes, sanitation, etc. Some of the writers retained tra- 
ditional views about Turkish lack of refinement, cruelty, and lustfulness, 
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while others praised their organizing spirit, their hospitality, piety, sobriety, 
and charity. A chapter is devoted to pictorial representations of Turks; 
twenty-five full-page illustrations are included in the volume. 

Part III discusses in detail reports in regard to Turkish civil and military 
organization, culture, moral qualities, and religious observances, as well as 
the effect of such reports upon French ideas, especially as expressed by 
Montaigne and other essayists and moralists. In this connection the Koran 
is shown to have been known in France through a Latin translation of 1543, 
various commentaries, and the first French translation, that of André Du 
Ryer, published in 1647. Part IV treats of the Turk in French imaginative 
literature, especially in drama and prose fiction, but also in poetry and bal- 
let. There seems to have been less charity here for the Turk than in the 
writings of travelers and essayists. 

The book is well written, often highly entertaining. The author has in- 
vestigated his subject with great industry and given his material excellent 
organization. Attention to the main theme does not exclude curious bits of 
information, such as the fact that in medieval plays the wings of angels 
were made of plumes attached to the actors’ shoulders.! But however much 
labor one devotes to such a subject, it is impossible to garner everything. I 
would call attention to certain omissions that would have served to empha- 
size rather than to contradict the author’s conclusions. 

Dr. Rouillard analyzes the plays that have been known to be based on 
Turkish history or legend, emphasizing especially their sources? and their 
representation of Turkish character and manners. He has discovered in 
Bandello the source of the Tragédie mahométiste (1612) and has given the 
first analysis in print* of Coppée’s Assassznat du Sultan Osman (1623), but 
he has overlooked Claude Basset’s Jréne, said to have been performed by 
Moliére and his comrades before his return to Paris. It apparently drama- 
tized the story of Mahomet II and a Greek girl, which Dr. Rouillard nar- 
rates (pages 522-523) after Boaistuau and which was in the eighteenth cen- 
tury made into a tragedy by Lanoue. Dr. Rouillard refers to passages 
relating to the Turks in five plays‘ that are not primarily Turkish. To these 
others could have been added. Disguise as a Turk appears in Rotrou’s 
Laure persécutée. Children stolen by Turks are mentioned in d’Ouville’s 
Aymer sans savoir qui. Capture by Turks is referred to in Le Hayer du 
Perron’s Heureuses Avantures, in Du Vieuget’s Polcandre et Basolie, in 
Rotrou’s Pélerine amoureuse, and in Gody’s Richecourt. In the last of these 

1. P. 201. Certain Janissaries wear ‘‘des grandes aelles, faites de tresbelles plumes 
attachés |sic] dessus leurs espaules, comme ont ceux qui jouent les Anges 4 des moralitez 
en Europe.” Quoted from Pierre Belon’s Observations of 1553. 

2. Such as the works of Chalcondyle, Baudier, Du Bec, and le pére Pacifique. 

3. Miss Elizabeth Marshall’s Johns Hopkins essay, which was known to Dr. Rouil- 
lard, includes a study of the play, but it was never published. 


4. Corneille’s Illusion comique, Scudéry’s Amant libéral, Guérin de Bouscal’s Amant 
libéral, Rotrou’s Seur, Cyrano’s Pédant joué. 
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the Turks are at war. Their wars figure also in Hardy’s Frégonde, Trotterel’s 
Corrivauz, the anonymous Mort de Roger, La Barre’s Clénide, La Caze’s 
Inceste supposé, Gillet’s Francion, and Boisrobert’s Théodore. 

In the chapter on poets no mention is made of Régnier’s reference to the 
battle of Lepanto and the “vieux Louchali” (Satire X, verses 304-311), or 
to d’Aubigné’s Tragiques, Book VII (verses 187-200), in which Scan- 
derbeg is said to have been carried off to a “serrail coquin” and instructed 
by “‘muphtis.” There are also references in this book to a “‘corsaire turc”’ 
(verse 565) and a “Ture menteur” (verse 570), as well as in Book V (verse 
1407) to the “Ottoman combattu.”’ 

There are certain errors that can easily be corrected: Page 95, Loret be- 
gan his Muze historique in 1650, not 1651. Page 430, L. E. Dabney gives 
good reasons for believing that Thillois’s play was not composed before 
1612; ef. MLN, LVI (1941), 431-432. Page 480, Bajazet does not stab his 
wife; she stabs herself. Page 526, why suggest that Ethniques means 
Ethiopiens when the ordinary sixteenth-century meaning of pagans ap- 
plies very well? Page 538, for “Exile de Polexrandre of 1637” read “ Polex- 
andre of 1637.” Page 556, Mlle de Scudéry’s tale of the French Marquis, 
for which, according to Dr. Rouillard, “there is apparently no particular 
source,” is derived from Calderén’s Astrélogo fingido, or has with it a 
common source; cf. A. Steiner, MP, XXIV (1926), 27-30. Page 583, “C.,” 
the author of Ladice, whom Dr. Rouillard does not identify, was Chappu- 
zeau; cf. Etienne Gros, Philippe Quinault, p. 272. Page 591, Dr. Rouillard 
followes Jules Lemaitre and others in assuming that Racine, in composing 
Bajazet, did not use Segrais’s Floridon; for various reasons that it is un- 
necessary to repeat here, I have come to the opposite conclusion; cf. my 
History of French Dramatic Literature, Part IV, pages 77-78. I have noted 
a few misprints of little importance. 

In his Foreword Dr. Rouillard mentions the fighting of Louis XIV’s 
troops in Hungary and Crete, such plays as Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme and 
Bajazet, the travels of Thevenot and Tavernier, the Oriental studies of 
Galland and Petis de la Croix, and the Espion turc. He proposes to treat 
these activities and productions of the later seventeenth century and of 
the eighteenth in a future work. I hope that, despite the war, he has already 
made considerable progress in the last nine years on this new volume, 
which will make his second valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
French foreign relations and the echoes they awakened in French literature. 


H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Nicolas de Montreulx (Ollenix du Mont-Sacré), Arbiter of European Liter- 
ary Vogues of the Late Renaissance. By Rose-Marie Daele. New York, 
The Moretus Press Incorporated, [1946]. Pp. 362. 
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The enthusiasm which Dr. Daele feels for the subject of her doctoral 
dissertation has produced a tall volume of some typographical pretensions, 
with creditably executed illustrations and a folding map. She here assembles 
an appreciable quantity of biographical information largely drawn from 
family archives by her own investigation, with a much fuller account of the 
literary history of Nicolas de Montreux (1561-1608). 

This energetic figure may perhaps merit slighter praise from critics than 
Dr. Daele is inclined to offer him; for despite the versified praises dedicated 
to him by his friends, it would seem to be rather the variety of his writings 
than their beauty or originality which gives him standing. He learned from 
the age of sixteen to exploit the public taste for certain genres, and in 
romance, tragedy, comedy, pastoral drama (beside the spectacular Ariméne) 
he moved along a path which later writers were in their turn to take. He 
aided thereby in confirming the public taste, and thus in preparing, through 
his Sophonisbe and Cléopdtre, for the advent of Mairet and Corneille, as 
through his Seiziéme Livre de l’ Amadis de Gaule for the interminable 
romances so dear to Cathos and Madelon. The five books of his Bergeries 
de Juliette were early translated into German, while Dr. Daele views hope- 
fully the possibility that Sidney’s Arcadia owed something to the Bergeries 
as a whole or to Tofte’s translation of the fifth book. 

As for Montreux’s lyric poetry, Dr. Daele omits it ex professo from her 
present volume, with the promise of later contributions to our acquaintance 
with that sphere. 

The book ends with a serviceable bibliography (though the exact trans- 
cription of titles in the case of Nicolas’s own works would have given 
scholars a better working tool) and with an index of proper names which 
however omits not only those of characters in the plays and romances but 
even indications of the pages on which those works are considered. The 
printer’s fondness for setting up in capitals alike the titles of books and 
articles and the names of journals becomes somewhat trying, and there 
are scattered misprints; but on the whole Dr. Daele’s introduction of Ni- 
colas de Montreux to a modern public and her offer of published sequels in 
the field constitute a valuable step in our recovery of late Renaissance 
literature and thought. 

RosBert V. MERRILL 
The University of California, 
Los Angeles 


Le Libertinage érudit dans la premiére moitié du X VII* siécle. Par René 
Pintard. Paris, Boivin et C'*, 1943, 2 volumes. Pp. xi + 765. 
M. Pintard has written, with eminent success, the most difficult chapter 
in the history of seventeenth-century “libertinage.’’ Others have told thus 
far a story, often sensational, which concerns chiefly the atheists in poetic 
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and mundane circles of that period. Mentioning these but briefly on oc- 
casion, for purposes of contrast, M. Pintard focuses attention on an alto- 
gether different set of “libertins’”’: the learned freethinkers, scholars whose 
loss of faith grew steadily out of their persistent intellectual and scientific 
search. These, for reasons of personal security and on philosophical grounds 
as well, shunned publicity. Their atheism was ingrown, as it were, and 
produced no scandal. In their printed works, they were elusive. In public 
life, they carefully made a show of conformity. In private they cautiously 
organized a closed circle; it was only in the safety of this secret society 
centering about the “Tétrade” (Diodati, La Mothe le Vayer, Gassendi, 
Naudé) that they aired with overt irony all their unorthodox views. They 
were not easily to be found out. But with a relentless, masterly method, M. 
Pintard has tracked each of them down, and brought all fully out into the 
open. 

In Part I (“Le Climat moral’), a thorough review of the social, intel- 
lectual, and religious trends in early seventeenth-century France provides 
a broad background. In Part III (‘‘Les Tentatives philosophiques”), 
Naudé, Gassendi, and La Mothe le Vayer become the central figures. Their 
works, though written with studied ambiguity, betray the main elements 
of what may be called the philosophy of the “libertins” : professed fideism; 
a mixture of skeptic, stoic, and epicurean thought inherited from Antiquity 
and the Renaissance; contempt for the superstitious rabble; hostility to- 
ward things metaphysical or supernatural; heavy strains of materialism and 
rationalism. Although these tendencies, in their various combinations, 
led directly to atheism, or to its very brink, the priest Gassendi, as M. Pin- 
tard argues, may have found a genuine solution in the separation of faith 
from reason. All three, at any rate, were exceedingly prudent; none was an 
open rebel; each covered his every advance with strategic retreats and de- 
vious detours. As a result, the full import of their thought was not evident; 
they attracted and influenced few contemporaries outside of their circle. 
To rediscover their course and true goal, M. Pintard subjects their works to 
an incisive critique; examining the writings of each in chronological order 
and pointing out individual differences, he underscores the dominant spirit 
common to all and their parallel lines of development. 

The most striking section is Part II. It is here that M. Pintard recon- 
structs the existence of the whole group, analyzing step by step its for- 
mation, its growth, its excursions into various European countries, and its 
disintegration. The members of this society, though not legion, were sur- 
prisingly numerous. Each of them is vividly sketched. In chapter after 
chapter, there are rich sequences of studies, portraits, and silhouettes 
skillfully individualized; these come in such profusion, indeed, that the 
reader may find it hard to fasten upon and later recall each profile distinctly. 
But a clear general impression—and this is what counts here—will remain 
of diversity harmonized into unity: numerous individuals, though often 
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vastly different in background, education, and temperament, are always 
seen finding their way to the same dangerous conclusion. The author, how- 
ever, does not pile one biography upon another. He weaves the many 
narratives into one story; the course of private careers and the progress of 
the entire group are deftly synchronized into one movement and rhythm. 
Part II reads like an absorbing history of some hidden microcosm newly 
discovered. It is the heart of the whole study; Part I serves to introduce it, 
and Part III to round it out. 

Scattered points, particularly in this central section, would seem to re- 
quire revision, or at least further discussion, and here and there a shift of 
emphasis. For example, is Cyrano, one might ask, given as much credit as 
he deserves for his learning (I, 330)?—Is it necessary or proper, in a history 
of “‘libertins,’’ to focus attention on men like Marolles, Launoy, or Méze- 
ray? They questioned various miracles and lives of saints, but did not 
Catholics of undoubted sincerity strive, throughout the century, to shield 
the tradition against criticism by doing just that, in the case of untenable 
legends?—Should a place be reserved, in a study of freethinkers, for a Bal- 
thasar de Monconys, “Ame religieuse . . . et presque une 4me mystique” 
(I, 405), because certain questions which he raised in all sincerity may 
have undermined the faith of others?—Is there sufficient ground for accus- 
ing Habert de Montmor of “ambiguité” in matters of religion (I, 403)?— 
Is it altogether safe to assume that the learned freethinkers moved calmly 
away from faith toward atheism, without any ‘“‘crise de conscience’”’ (I, 
336)? Evidence seems lacking, but is the absence of evidence, here, con- 
clusive proof?—Finally, one may wonder whether M. Pintard is not too 
harsh in constantly labeling his “‘libertins” downright “hypocrites.” In con- 
cealing their true state of mind, some were cynical, or abjectly cautious. 
But most of them, it would be fairer to say—bearing in mind Théophile’s 
trial—showed understandable prudence. Theirs, besides, was a private 
quest. The very tenets of their political thought, as M. Pintard himself 
shows repeatedly, dissuaded them from publicizing their views. They were 
thoroughgoing conservatives; prizing above all the tranquillity dear to 
their Stoic masters, they frowned upon rebellion and disorder; despising 
and distrusting the masses, they were loath to propagate among the latter 
ideas which could have explosive consequences. In veiling their atheism, it 
may be argued, they followed consistently a restraining principle imposed 
by their own ideology and acted in accordance with what seemed to them 
the good of society. 

These criticisms of detail do not strike at the bulk or the core of the work, 
which remains solid. The documentation is most extensive,’ and parti- 

1. As this work, printed in 1943, was completed five years earlier, M. Pintard had not 
had an opportunity to take into account Dr. Josephine De Boer’s article, ‘“Men’s 
Literary Circles in Paris, 1610-1660,”’ PMLA, LIII (1938), 730-780. The following item 


could also be added to the bibliography: H. Omont, “‘Les Manuscrits et les livres annotés 
de Fabri de Peiresc,”’ Annales du Midi, I (1889), 316-339. 
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cularly rich in manuscript material. The author is at ease, and convincing, 
in his multiple role of historian, psychological analyst, and philosophical 
critic. He shows, in addition, a lively sense of form, organization, and 
timing; his work, despite its great length, is highly readable. Much of the 
apparatus of erudition is judiciously committed to notes.? The style, di- 
versified though at times a trifle too luxuriant, adapts itself to every pur- 
pose: it is lucid and steady in exposition, agile in narrative, subtle in charac- 
ter-portrayal. M. Pintard puts together, and enlivens, a complex mass of 
facts that would have greatly encumbered a less talented writer. 

Among works on seventeenth-century France, this thesis ranks as a 
major contribution. In the history of French thought, it fills an important 
gap between Montaigne-Charron and Bayle-Fontenelle. But it is not a 
treatise indispensable merely to students of that special period. It should 
become known, in a larger sense, as a distinguished model for studies in any 
branch of intellectual history. 

NatTHaNn EDELMAN 
Columbia University 


The Life and Works of Marie-Catherine Desjardins (Mme de Villedieu), 
1632-1683. By Bruce Archer Morrissette. Saint Louis, Washington Uni- 
versity Studies, 1947. Pp. 210. 

The racy love affairs of Mlle Desjardins (or Mme de Villedieu, as she 
liked to call herself) have given her a certain notoriety but have tended to 
obscure her real importance as a versatile and prolific, if not particularly 
gifted, woman of letters. Professor Morrissette provides the careful, sober 
study of her life and writings which has long been needed. His exhaustive 
research enables him to destroy many legends which previous biographers 
of Mile Desjardins have fostered and also to offer the first conscientious 
survey of her manifold literary activities. Her letters, fables, poetry, plays, 
novels, and short romances all receive detailed treatment. An excellent 
chapter on Alcidamie (pages 45-63) shows Mlle Desjardins starting out to 
write a conventional heroic novel, then changing it in midstream to a 
series of episodic love stories, the type of fiction which was to become her 
specialty. After this transition the emphasis is placed, very properly, on 
her story collections and novelettes which, by virtue of their historical 
background and their psychological interest, deserve to be considered as 
early efforts in the form that was brought to perfection in La Princesse de 
Cléves. 

2. The most intricate technical problems are set aside for a separate work, the “thése 
complémentaire”: La Mothe le Vayer—Gassendi—Guy Patin. Etudes de bibliographie 
et de critique suivies de textes inédits de Guy Patin, Paris, Boivin et C**, 1943, 93 pages. 
Here M. Pintard studies with care the chronology of La Mothe le Vayer’s Dialogues 
d’Orasius Tubero, the identity of various characters in the latter, the manuscripts of 


Gassendi’s Syntagma philosophicum, the manuscripts and editions of the Naudaeana 
and Patiniana. 
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Professor Morrissette’s scholarship is extremely thorough and depend- 
able but there are a few minor points where improvements can be suggested. 
In his account of Mlle Desjardins’s fables and their debt to La Fontaine 
(pages 31-35), one is surprised to find no reference to the interesting study 
of the same subject by Ferdinand Gohin in his La Fontaine, études et 
recherches. Similarly, the discussion of Le Journal amoureur (pages 83-89) 
should, I think, make some mention of the Heptaméron of Marguerite de 
Navarre, for there seems to be a substantial resemblance, both in form and 
in spirit, between the two works. The pages (25-30, 35-36) which deal with 
Mile Desjardins’s some 300 pieces of verse are rather superficial and even 
disdainful; Professor Morrissette does not have the same patience for 
second-rate poetry which he has for second-rate fiction. One of the most 
important sections of the book, the study of Les Désordres de l'amour as a 
possible source for La Princesse de Cléves (pages 105~—112), probes deeply 
into a tangled problem only to reach a weak and negative conclusion. The 
same criticism, indeed, can be made of the volume as a whole. Should not 
the popularity of Mlle Desjardins as a writer of gallant romances, and even 
the bohemian adventures of her own life, lead to some fresh and illumi- 
nating conclusions concerning the tastes, manners, and morals of France’s 
classical age? 

Perhaps the most serious defect of Professor Morrissette’s book is the 
meticulous, over-erudite manner in which he presents his materials. He 
tends to belabor certain trivial points, such as the origin of the titles of 
Mile Desjardins’s novels (pages 83-84, 90), and he introduces scores of un- 
necessary footnotes and cross-references. Frequently this practice entails 
irritating repetitions; a quotation on page 36 appears again on pages 62 
and 63; a passage from Bayle (page 59, note 25) sounds all too familiar 
when it recurs at the bottom of page 87; and an allusion by Mlle Desjardins 
to her readings in d’Urfé and Gomberville finds its way into the text no less 
than four times (pages 3, 37, 40, 50). Occasionally the author indulges in 
personal reflections which are stimulating but highly debatable, and 
strangely out of place, e.g. the contrast between Racine and Proust (page 
111, note 69), or the comments on modern literary research which turn up 
in a paragraph giving Voltaire’s appraisal of Mlle Desjardins (page 195). 

These faults do not detract from the solidity and usefulness of Professor 
Morrissette’s volume. It has many excellent features—objective critical 
judgments, scrupulous summaries of all the tales and novels treated, rich 
and accurate bibliographical information—which make it an admirable 
tool for reference. Future research may add some small details to our 
knowledge of the life and works of Mlle Desjardins but this study will un- 
doubtedly remain the definitive authority. 

Puitip A. WADSWORTH 
Yale University 
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Histoire de la littérature frangatse classique, 1660-1700. Ses Caractéres 
véritables. Ses Aspects inconnus. Par Daniel Mornet. Deuxiéme édition. 
Paris, Armand Colin, 1942. Pp. 427. 


This important book, portions of which had been given in the form of 
lectures at Columbia University before the beginning of World War II, 
appeared in France during the German occupation, and did not at that time 
come to the attention of American scholars. Even now it is possibly not 
generally available in the United States,' It is, however, a book of some 
significance, which should be read not only by specialists in the seventeenth 
century, but by students of French literature in general. 

During the last fifty years, many aspects of the French seventeenth cen- 
tury have been studied, both in France and in America. There have been 
studies which have not only cast light into hitherto neglected corners, but 
also shown that many elements of the traditionally accepted doctrine re- 
garding the great French classic school of writers are legends rather than 
facts. The general history of seventeenth-century French literature as 
modified by this newly available material needed to be written. The present 
book by Professor Mornet is a successful attempt to satisfy that need. 

The legend which M. Mornet sets out to destroy is the legend of a group 
of great writers who were the perfect expression of their time, of the true 
‘‘classic spirit,’”’ or more specifically, the legend that there was a homo- 
geneous, integrated school of “classic”’ writers, who set up, in spite of strong 
opposition, a body of ‘‘classical” doctrine upon which they based their 
works, and with which they dominated their period and their obscure 
rivals. In destroying this legend Professor Mornet does not propose a re- 
valuation; he does not raise the Pradons, the Le Pays, the Mlle Chérons 
from obscurity and propose putting them on pedestals alongside of the 
Racines, Boileaus and LaFontaines. He proposes a reinterpretation of the 
literary history of the period 1660-1700; a reappraisal of the relation of the 
great classic writers to the evolution and establishment of the classical 
doctrines, and of their relation to their milieu. His arguments and the 
evidence he brings to support them are convincing. Some of the most im- 
portant points are these: 

The great classic writers maintained more or less friendly relations be- 
tween each other in varying degrees, but they were by no means a homo- 
geneous group; they were neither a mutual admiration society, nor a tightly 
organized team fighting a successful struggle to uphold the classical ideal 
against the irregulars and the précieux. The classical doctrines that con- 
stituted the classical ideal were neither formulated nor established by 
Boileau and his contemporaries; they were developed much earlier and were 
completely formulated before 1660. Though Boileau did later become known 

1. The book was adequately reviewed in the collaborationist Nouvelle Revue Fran- 


gaise in May 1941 by Ramon Fernandez, who, objectionable though he may have been 
from a political point of view, was still capable of objective literary criticism. 
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as “legislator of Parnassus,” he did not have a hand in establishing the 
rules; in fact his best known statement of them (in L’ Art poétique) was con- 
fused and inconsistent. Boileau’s principal claim to fame lies in his genuine 
ability as a satirist, and in the discernment which enabled him to be aware 
that Moliére and Racine were definitely superior to such men as Thomas 
Corneille and Quinault. M. Mornet points out that the second and third 
raters of the time were not in opposition to the classical rules, but that they 
accepted them with great unanimity. When they attacked the great writers, 
it was always in the name of la raison or the rules. The mediocre tragedies 
and lyric and epic poems that were so numerous in that period and that 
continued on into the eighteenth century were the real products of the 
strict application of classical doctrines. The greatness of Moliére, Racine, 
La Fontaine and others springs from the fact that they were fundamentally 
independent of the classical rules and that they rose above the “classic 
spirit” of which the mediocre writers were more typical representatives. 

It is interesting to note that M. Mornet gives abundant credit, not only 
to French scholars who furnished some of the materials which he used, but 
also to American scholars. Notably, he alludes on a number of occasions to 
the importance, when one wants a complete view of the drama of the period, 
of Professor Lancaster’s History of French Dramatic Literature in the 
Seventeenth Century. 

All in all, with the exception of a few small points, which are matters of 
opinion? rather than of scholarship, Professor Mornet’s new history of the 


classical period of French literature is a highly satisfactory piece of work. 
The book has a well-arranged bibliography, and very useful detailed 
references for each chapter, but no index. 


Henry A. GRUBBS 
Oberlin College 


Dalmazzo Francesco Vasco (1732-1794). Par Franco Venturi. Paris, Li- 
brairie E. Droz. 1940. Pp. 170. 


The niche occupied by Dalmazzo Vasco in history is very small indeed. 
He may be scarcely considered a man of letters and as a social critic and 
theorist he is overshadowed by other contemporary figures, including his 
brother Giambattista, the only one of the family to whom the Enciclopedia 
Italiana allows space in its pages. Dalmazzo has had scant attention paid 
him either by historians or literary archeologists and appears usually as a 
mere reference in articles centering on other subjects or personages. Thus 
M. Venturi has a clear field and his book does much to bring to life a figure 
of no great importance in his own right but interesting as a specimen of the 

2. Thierry Maulnier’s revaluations of French seventeenth-century poetry, made in 
his Introduction a la poésie francaise (1939), which have been accepted by certain other 


recent writers on French poetry, may have appeared after the completion of Professor 
Mornet’s book. In any case, he does not make any mention of this new critical trend. 
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socially minded eighteenth-century gentleman in general and of the Pied- 
montese liberal in particular. 

The works of Vasco are essentially marginal, including among others a 
commentary which he called an “Addition” to the Contrat social, a trans- 
lation (with lengthy notations) of the Esprit des lois, and an Essai politique 
sur une forme de gouvernement légitime et modéré which was somewhat 
optimistically designed to reconcile the royal house of France with its 
rebellious children. The additions to the Contrat social are, as Mr. Venturi 
points out, of a practical nature, laying down specific roles for the king 
and the people in the ideal state of reason; and in fact in all his essays Vasco 
shows a preoccupation with immediate problems that would seem to bring 
him into closer accord with the Beccaria-Verri group than with the trans- 
cendant reforming zeal of Rousseau—as indeed, in his private life he wes. 

For all that, however, he remained in his own small sphere of action if 
not a dreamer, yet one of that class of reformers whose realism is convincing 
enough in writing but pathetically unequal to the hard facts of contem- 
porary political vicissitudes. There is a mixture of effrontery and naiveté 
in his assumption that the Corsican leader Paoli would be only too pleased 
to make him King of Corsica in return for the gift of a constitution to that 
sorely vexed island. This gesture of political pre-romanticism ended in 
fiasco and worse, in four years of prison followed by fourteen years of close 
surveillance. 

Vasco’s ideas, not so much borrowed as developed from his heroes, Rous- 
seau, Montesquieu and the Milanese reformers, are those of a good liberal; 
he is concerned with the legal encouragement of universal equality, with 
the abolition of the prerogatives of the nobility (to which he belonged) but 
not its extinction, with the suppression of feudal privileges and unjust taxes 
and the revision of the laws which should be so written, in his opinion, as 
to be clear to all. In an environment other than that of reactionary Pied- 
mont he might have developed his theories and deepened his perceptions to 
a point where his work could have had a character and significance of its 
own. But the Corsican adventure was crucial and, deprived as he was not 
merely of a chance for practical experience in the sphere of government but 
even of the opportunity to write freely for the best years of his life, his work 
appears to us today essentially fragmentary and derivative. 

M. Venturi brings this all out easily and gracefully. He makes much of a 
point that is not generally remembered nowadays: the symbolic importance 
of Paoli and the struggle for Corsican independence in the mid-eighteenth 
century. All the courts of Europe looked on, not a few in fear and trembling, 
and it seems not too much to say that Corsica played something of the réle 
of Republican Spain in our own time. This is ably demonstrated by M. 
Venturi by a few apt references and he links it very properly with the de- 
velopment of Vasco, for whom the Corsican situation was alike a stimulus, 
an opportunity and the cause of his final frustration. In view of the im- 
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portance of the projected expedition of Vasco one could wish that M. 
Venturi had pressed just a little further his efforts to discover who was 
backing the ill-starred reformer. And since it is unlikely that there will be 
many books on the man, this reader could have wished for a somewhat 
fuller picture of the human being, for the author tells us little of Vasco’s 
friends and family circle. The writings are carefully analyzed however and 
it is not hard to make out in them the outlines of a generous character and 
active mind, tempering the idealism of Rousseau with the practical in- 
heritance coming down to him from Machiavelli, and conversely, reinfore- 
ing the bare factualism of a Beccaria with the wider sympathy of the French 
political theorists. 


Tuomas G. BERGEN 
Cornell University 


Biography of a War Novel: Zola’s La Débacle. By Helen LaRue Rufener. 
New York, King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. ix + 125. 


In this “biography” of Zola’s great war novel Mrs. Rufener has at- 
tempted to combine two methods of approach, the historical and the criti- 
cal. Her intention, apparently, was to leaven the conventional, positivistic 
reconstruction of fact and detail with a little bergsonian ‘‘evocation” and 
“insight,” to give not only the external history of the “‘personage’”’ but also 
some idea of its inner composition, its ‘character’ and “personality,” so 


to speak. To accomplish her double purpose the author has divided her 
book into five chapters, treating the genesis of La Débdcle; its plot, character 
and meaning; its sources; the storm it created among French critics; and, 
last, the reception it found abroad. In addition, she has appended an ex- 
cellent bibliography of editions of La Débdcle and of critical and scholarly 
works, both French and foreign, dealing with the novel in its various 
aspects. The first chapter, treating the more or less distant origins of La 
Débdécle in Zola’s mind and tracing its development to its completion in the 
spring of 1893, necessarily contains a good deal of familiar matter concern- 
ing Zola’s life and literary projects; it is nonetheless a conscientious and 
nearly complete record of the work from conception to birth. It is regret- 
table only that Mrs. Rufener did not elect to include here a discussion of 
the manuscript revisions that Zola must surely have made as the novel 
progressed and that she did not see fit to make some small mention of any 
differences that might be apparent between the first and succeeding edi- 
tions. The second chapter, dealing with the plot, character and meaning of 
La Débdcle, is the critical, “bergsonian” portion of the book, and is a 
reasonably satisfactory exposition of the essential meaning of the work and 
of its principal characters, seen in their symbolic significance. In the chap- 
ter on the sources of the novel the author includes much interesting ma- 
terial on Zola’s documentation but makes little attempt to draw general 
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conclusions as to his “éternelle méthode.” The parallel citations, however, 
are admirably selected and highly illuminating and it might well be argued 
that any broad discussion of Zola’s method was beyond the scope of this 
work. Chapter IV, discussing the attacks directed against the novel by the 
nationalists and anti-dreyfusards, is a thorough record of the political and 
moral attitudes which blinded critics to the fact that La Débdcle, while a 
“factual” novel with strong political and social implications, was still a 
work of fiction and as such demanded the application of purely esthetic 
criteria. As was nearly always the case when Zola published a book, almost 
no one took it at its face value; both attackers and defenders took up po- 
sitions on the periphery of the essentially literary question and it was a rare 
voice which condemned or praised on anything but moral or political 
grounds. The same type of critical reaction, but much tempered by different 
circumstances, seems to have been accorded La Débdcle in Germany, Eng- 
land and the United States, as Mrs. Rufener makes clear in her final chap- 
ter. 

The book is on the whole patiently and well done; its documentation is 
comprehensive, its organization unexceptionable, its conclusions sound al- 
though not brilliantly original. There are, however, a few minor points to 
be raised. Mrs. Rufener seems to take the position that La Débdcle marks 
the logical end of the Rougon-Macquart series, inasmuch as the defeat of 
1870 terminated the Second Empire, and that hence Le Docteur Pascal, 
which puts a period to the story of the two unhappy families, is a kind of 
unnecessary hors d’oeuvre. She apparently forgets here that, for a man of 
Zola’s careful habits of planning, to complete such a series of novels with- 
out a philosophical conclusion, a work which should point the moral and 
tie up the loose ends, would have been unthinkable. La Débdcle may well be 
the climax of the series; but Le Docteur Pascal is unquestionably its logical 
terminus. And again: is Mrs. Rufener sure that Zola believed another war 
with Germany inevitable, as she says flatly on page 113? She offers no 
documentation to prove this important point; and to find Zola with one foot 
in the camp of Barrés and the jingoists is, for this reviewer at least, an un- 
familiar and surprising experience. Mrs. Rufener undoubtedly has material 
to support her view; its inclusion might have made an interesting addition 
to her book. 

Objections of less important nature are that the author almost constantly 
inclines to over-note (in Chapter IV, for instance, it appears that the notes 
are actually carrying the text, instead of being mere explanatory and justi- 
ficatory remarks) and that she sometimes falls into the recherché in her 
expression (the “disorderly order’’ of Zola’s notes, his “cormorant read- 
ing,” the ‘“daintily chosen horrors” of La Déldcle). Fortunately, such ex- 
aggerations are rare and Mrs. Rufener’s writing is for the most part emin- 
ently readable and even excellent. It should be noted, as one last criticism, 
that the work is considerably marred by careless proofreading ; typographi- 
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cal errors are so numerous as to be distracting (though they are rarely so 
serious as to make any line unreadable) and there seem to be one or two 
cases of outright misspelling. 

But, with all objections duly noted, this “biography” stands as a thor- 
ough, scholarly and dependable piece of research. It is beyond doubt the 
definitive work on La Débécle and it would seem that its position as such 
will not soon be challenged. Mrs. Rufener is to be congratulated: her book, 
both in concept and in execution, marks a new step in Zola studies in the 
United States. Its consequences for such studies may well be significant. 

Rosert J. Nress 
University of Kentucky 


(uvres complétes de Stéphane Mallarmé. Texte établi et annoté par Henri 
Mondor et G. Jean-Aubry. Paris, Gallimard, Bibliothéque de la Pléiade, 
1945. Pp. xxv + 1653. 


Mallarmé’s fortune as a poet has been in many ways exceptional. All 
through his life he had, as Gide once wrote, ‘“‘préservé son ceuvre de la vie,”’ 
and until very recently critics have followed in his footsteps, confining their 
studies to his poetry and a very small part of his prose. There has been little 
burrowing into biography, little study of the man behind the poet. When 
one thinks of the way in which the poetry of Baudelaire, and even more 
that of Rimbaud, has been overlaid with biographical minutiae, with psy- 
chological, philosophical, and theological discussions, one may well think 
Mallarmé fortunate. Interpretations of his poetry, whether illuminating or 
questionable, have been based almost exclusively on the poetry itself, in 
its splendid and glacial isolation. But, when the reader has done all he 
can unaided, a knowledge of the poet’s life, of his other writings and their 
relation to the poetry, can hardly fail to bring further illumination and 
understanding. Henri Mondor, in his Vie de Mallarmé, (1941-1942), gave 
us a fully documented biography; now, with G. Jean-Aubry, he has edited 
Mallarmé’s complete works, fulfilling at last the hope expressed by Gide 
nearly fifty years ago: “Il importe que nous puissions avoir bientét une 
édition compléte des ceuvres de Stéphane Mallarmé.”’ 

It is somewhat startling to the reader accustomed to thinking of Mal- 
larmé as the author of a few thin volumes to be faced with over thirteen 
hundred pages of closely packed text. All of Mallarmé’s known writings 
are included, with the exception of his correspondence. (In 1946 Mondor 
published a small volume of extracts from the letters, Propos sur la poésie, 
and it is to be hoped that his next task will be a complete edition of the 
correspondence.) The editors, as they note, have followed the pattern of 
Y.-G. Le Dantec’s Pléiade edition of Verlaine: a detailed chronology of the 
poet’s life; a carefully established text of the poetry and the prose; a com- 
plete and detailed bibliography of Mallarmé’s works; a selected bibliogra- 
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phy of Mallarmé criticism; and “Notes et variantes” rich in bibliographical 
and historical detail. The editors, deliberately and perhaps wisely, have 
made little attempt at explanation and interpretation of the poetry, con- 
fining themselves to quoting pertinent passages from such critics as Thi- 
baudet, Camille Soula, Mme E. Noulet, and Charles Mauron. 

As far as the poetry is concerned, there is little that is entirely new except 
a few very early poems, strongly influenced by Hugo. It is curious to note, 
however, that the very first rhyme in the earliest of all the poems, “Cantate 
pour la premiére communion,” is the azur-pur so typical of the later Mal- 
larmé. Of much greater interest are the early versions, some published here 
for the first time, of many well-known poems. One can follow from version 
to version the development of Mallarmé’s poetic style, the changes in 
vocabulary, the twisting of syntax, the frequent suppressions, the intense 
condensation. Structure and vocabulary evolve and crystallize around the 
original rhymes, which Mallarmé so rarely changes. 

The prose brings much more that is new to the reader. The editors say 
rightly that Mallarmé “avait eu le temps de se révéler aussi un prosateur 
extraordinaire et l’esthéticien le moins indécis” (page xi). While they have 
failed to locate certain articles referred to in Mallarmé’s correspondence, 
they have discovered a number of others buried in obscure periodicals, and 
have made available many works published in limited editions, and practi- 
cally unknown to the general reader. Here is a wealth of material for the 
study of Mallarmé as translator, literary critic, dramatic critic, art critic, 
and fashion editor. The editors are somewhat apologetic (quite unneces- 
sarily, I think) about the inclusion of the “travaux scolaires,” Les Mots 
anglais, Thémes anglais and Les Dieux antiques. The first two not only give 
a curious glimpse of what Mallarmé’s teaching of English must have been, 
but they are also full of his poetic preoccupations, the inner significance of 
sounds, the value of words. Les Dieux antiques, supposedly a translation of 
Cox’s Manual of Mythology, is of even greater interest, for throughout, and 
not only in the passages indicated as added by the translator, it is very 
much Mallarmé’s own. Here, as elsewhere in the prose, one is constantly 
picking up links with the poetry. I will cite only one example. Commenta- 
tors on the sonnet, ‘‘Ses purs ongles trés haut dédiant leur onyx,” have re- 
peatedly referred to the “‘poetical’”’ transformation of the Great Bear in the 
last lines, 

dans l’oubli fermé par le cadre, se fixe 
De scintillations sitét le septuor. 


Charles Mauron, for example, says: ‘‘If he had wished to mention the Great 
Bear he would, I believe, have called it simply the Great Bear. His expres- 
sion translates something quite different: the sparkling of its beams, and 
sort of musical chord which they form” (Poems of Mallarmé, translated by 
Roger Fry, with commentaries by Charles Mauron, 1937, pages 11-12). 
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This is all very true, but a passage in Les Dieux antiques has something to 
add: 


Vous n’étes point sans avoir entendu parler des Rishis, sept sages qu’on sup- 
posait habiter les sept étoiles de la constellation que nous appelons la Grande 
Ourse. Ces étoiles s’appelérent d’abord les sept Arkshas, ou ‘brillantes,’ mais, 
comme Rishi vient de la méme racine, on confondit les deux mots, tout comme 
en Gréce on les convertit en ours, le mot de arctoi, ours, appartenant également 
a cette racine (page 1173). 


Mallarmé’s “‘scintillations” are not merely poetical description, but a pre- 
cise recall of the ancient name, “brillantes.’’ Here, as so often, themes, 
phrases, words echo back and forth between the prose and the poetry. 
Mondor and Jean-Aubry have given us an exemplary edition, indis- 
pensable for all students of Mallarmé. It opens up any number of new 
possibilities in Mallarmé studies; those I have suggested earlier, of the 
translator, the critic, and so on, and also of the many links between the 
poetry and the prose. One realizes constantly both how all Mallarmé’s 
prose is penetrated with the poetic ideal which was all-important to him, 
and also to how great an extent the poetry itself, hermetic as it seems to us, 
is the purification and distillation of elements found in the prose and in 
Mallarmé’s human experience. Mme Noulet’s admirable study, L’@uvre 
poétique de Stéphane Mallarmé (1940) utilized a good deal of the material 
which appears in this volume, but there is still much left to be done. This 
edition may well mark the beginning of a new era in studies of the poet of 


whom his editors say: “il a fait admirer une certitude, une lucidité, une 
séduction, un courage d’innovation, une grandeur dans la solitude, dont 
histoire littéraire ne semble pas prodiguer les exemples.”’ 

MARGARET GILMAN 


Bryn Mawr College 


Los elementos populares in la lengua de Horacio. Por G. Bonfante. (Diserta- 
ciones “Emerita” num. 1) Madrid, Centro de Estudios Histéricos, 1937. 
Pp. 146. 


This work, published in 1937, but not received in this country until 
nearly ten years later by reason of the war, will prove equally interesting 
to Classicists and Romanists. The author presents a fascinating study of 
words often thought to be of late appearance, but which nevertheless occur 
in Classical literature. The modesty of his title need not mislead us; such 
words as ambulare, apotheka, auricula, bellus, caballus, canto, crassus, 
grandis, manduco, pavor, plus (as a comparative suffix), porto, soldus, 
spurcus, vetulus, are traced as to frequency of occurrence not merely in 
Horace, but in the bulk of Classical writers, often with surprising results. 
By the time one has completed a perusal of the book, one cannot but be 
impressed by a conclusion which the author, again with modesty, refrains 
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from offering: that there is full continuity in the Latin-Romance linguistic 
tradition, rather than the violent and somewhat obscure break after the 
fall of the Roman Empire hinted at by some philologists. 

H. F. Muller, in his numerous writings, has proved the late vitality of 
Latin, which comes down in an unbroken, though not an untroubled 
stream, to the eighth century. Bonfante proves the early vitality of Ro- 
mance. There is no inherent contradiction between these two theses. Regard- 
less of political or even cultural upheavals, there is nothing to justify the 
theory of the “great gap” between Latin and Romance postulated by some. 

Many keen observations are made by Bonfante in the course of his 
study. He points out, for example (page 18) that auricula appears in Horace 
and his contemporaries with no trace of a diminutive connotation, which 
raises the question whether we should not reconsider the theory of the 
“affective” origin of diminutive forms in “Late” Latin advanced by some 
scholars. The plausible theory is presented (page 26) that bucca may have 
been used even in Classical times with the meaning of “mouth” while the 
plural buccae served for “‘cheeks,”’ in somewhat similar fashion to the Span- 
ish use of nariz and narices. On page 44 the remark is made that the con- 
trast between the predominance of comedo in the Vulgate and of manduco in 
the earlier Itala is probably due to the respective African and Gaulish 
origin of the two versions. Occurrences of sto for sum, quite in accordance 
with later Romance usage (page 118), of bene, male, multum, 
facio, mihi crede, vado, ventum erat, video, and similar words and expressions 
in idiomatic constructions generally associated with the Romance languages 
rather than with Classical Latin are so many elements of proof for the thesis 
that ‘“‘Romance,” in a certain sense, had early beginnings. Four important 
points appear in the author’s “Conclusions’”’ with which we find ourselves 
in substantial agreement: 1) that the city of Rome was the great center of 
innovation for vocabulary change, with the remote provinces tending to 
be more conservative; 2) that there was a strong antithesis between the 
aristocratic and the popular language, so far as vocabulary was concerned; 
3) that this antithesis, far from precluding the inclusion of popular elements 
in works of Classical literature, tended to encourage it, at least for certain 
genres, such as the satire; 4) that the distinction made by certain scholars 
between the language of prose and the language of poetry is largely artifi- 
cial and illusory, since the former often tends to be more “aristocratic,” 
the latter more “popular.’’ Of special value and very convincing, at least 
to this reviewer, is the author’s final classification of the various divisions 
of Classical literature with respect to vulgarism of vocabulary. 

A few additional points which apparently have not occurred to the 
author present themselves to me from a consideration of his material: 

1. Many unsolved problems still remain. Why, for example, did equus 
generally give way to caballus (page 28) while the feminine equa remained? 
Did os, oris disappear, as the author claims (page 26) because it was 
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“short,” or rather because of confusion of vowel quantity with os, ossis, a 
word of more frequent occurrence, and one for which a suitable substitute 
could not be found? (A similar problem arises in connection with the ad- 
jective latus, “wide,” which may have disappeared because of confusion 
with the noun latus). 

2. The author fails to stress as he might the fact that occasionally it is 
the more aristocratic word that survives, and the popular word that drops 
out. This happens in the case of flumen, the survival of which is far more 
widespread than that of the more popular fluvius (in the doubtful French 
fleuve: page 70); or in the case of the popular scabo (page 113), which gives 
way to the aristocratic rado. Such inverse occurrences serve to illustrate 
the varying fortunes of words (popular French moutier, soistiet, popular 
Italian ratto, cattano, giving way to “learned” monastére, société, rapido, 
capitano are added examples, and could be multiplied). The conclusion to 
be drawn is that “aristocracy” and “vulgarity” of words are not fixed and 
immutable concepts, but are subordinated to historical, social and psy- 
chological factors. 


3. The frequent disappearance of popular words and phrases, such as 
haud, iecur, igitur (page 84), imus (page 86), nil agis (page 96), should also 
have been stressed, for the same reason. The Romance languages are far 
from being the continuators merely of “‘popular” Latin. Aristocratic ele- 
ments enter them in large numbers. In viewing the extensive so-called 
learned vocabulary of the early Old French religious poems, or the Italian 


survival of proparoxytonic forms that should, in accordance with the 
sacred sound-laws, have undergone syncopation (pecora, uomini, albero, 
etc.), we have often been forced to wonder whether a large measure of 
artificiality did not enter into such classifications as “aristocratic” and 
“vulgar,” or “learned” and “popular.” The stream of language is fun- 
damentally one, and to set certain forms apart and label them as ‘“‘book- 
words” has always impressed me as a somewhat arbitrary procedure. At 
the most, in my opinion, we can speak of “more aristocratic” and “more 
popular” words, of “more conservative” and ‘‘more evolutionary”’ develop- 
ments. 

There are very few points in which I find myself in disagreement with 
the author. 

Bonfante holds (page 15, note 1) that French aller comes from ambulare. 
Without altogether denying this, it is only fair to remind the author that 
ambler and aler appear contemporaneously in Old French. The implication, 
unless added evidence to the contrary appears, seems to be that if ambler 
is the continuator of ambulare, aler is not. 

Bonfante stresses (page 18, note 1) that the continuators of ausculto are 
very much alive in Romance, but those of audio have largely disappeared 
in French and Italian, being replaced by entendre and sentire, respectively. 
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This replacement is, of course, comparatively recent, and has very little 
bearing on the popular usage of Horace’s day. 

On page 104, Bonfante claims that plus dulcis became a fixed type in 
Italy and Gaul after 400, magis dulcis in Spain. The early French and 
Italian documents, however, show abundant survival of magis in the sense 
of “more” (“non mangiai ma’ mezzo pane,” Strambotto Volterrano, 1158; 
even modern French has je n’en puis mais). The ultimate French and 
Italian choice of plus would, accordingly, seem to be of much later date 
than the year 400. 

The statement is made (page 106) that the synthetic Latin comparative 
exemplified by dulcior, ‘forma ajena a la lengua vulgar, ha desaparecido 
por completo.” But the rather frequent occurrence of such forms as 
bellezour, graindre, graignor, halzor, forzor in Old French, aussor, gensor, 
sordetor in old Provengal seems to modify this. (Melior, peior, maior, minor 
survive to the present day.) 

The interesting comparison between promitto and polliceor (page 110) 
leaves spondeo out of consideration, while Rumanian cal (page 28) has 
been set up by the printer as col. 

In conclusion, Bonfante has rendered a signal service to both Latinists 
and Romanists. It is by serious works such as this, based upon attested 
documentary evidence, that our knowledge of the development of Latin 
into Romance can best be advanced. 

Marto A. Per 


Columbia University 
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